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The Normal Jubilee. 


In accordance with previous arrangements, a large 
number of the graduates and former members of the 
State Normal School assembled in the spacious halls of 
that Institution, on the morning of Wednesday, the 26th 
of September last; and on being called to order by the 
Principal, Prof. Perxins, 152 graduates answered to 
their names. On motion of Mr. E. Wright, of Putnam, 
James Le Roy Far, of Madison, was temporarily called 
to the chair; and on motion of Mr. Morgan, of Chau- 
tauque, Jamugs Jononnot, of Onondaga, was appointed 
secretary pro tem. 











On motion of Mr. Blanchard, of Tioga, a committee 
of three persons, consisting of Messrs. Winchell of 
Onondaga, @ampbell of Orange, and Waterbury ef Co- 
lumbia, was appointed by the chair to draft a Constitu- 
tion for the Association, who reported the following, 
which, after some discussion, was unanimously adopted, 
and signed by the members: 


CONSTITUTION. 


PraeamBLe: We, whose names are hereunto affixed, 
desiring to effect a more thorough community of inte- 
rest, and to promote a more extended, intimate, and 
friendly intercourse among. ourselves; believing, also, 
that the wants of the people at large demand it, and 
that the promotion of our own interests will be thereby 
more perfectly secured, do hereby form ourselves into 
an Assoeiation, and adopt the following Constitution. 
for the purpose of aecomplishing these objects: 


Art. I. This Association shall be called ‘‘The Asso- 
ciation of Graduates of the New-York State Normal 
School,” and shall hold its meetings biennially, at the 
Normal School, at Albany. 

Art. II. All persons who have received the diploma 
of the State Normal Sehool, or who are members of its 
Faculty, may become members of this society, and en- 
joy all its privileges, by subscribing this Constitution, or 
expressing in — a desire to do so, and paying, (if 
males) the sum of fifty cents inte the treasury of the 
Association. 








Art. III. The officers of the Association shall consist 
of a President, two Vice Presidents, a Recording Secre- 
tary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Art. IV. The Recording Secretary, and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary shall be chosen from the Faculty of 
the Normal School. 

Art. V. Itshall be the duty of the President to preside 
at all meetings of the Association, and also to prepare 
and deliver an address before the Association, the next 
regular meeting succeeding his election. 

Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents, 
in their order, to discharge all the duties of the Presi- 
dent, in case of the absence or inability of that officer ; 
they shall, moreover, each prepare an essay, or poem, to 
be read before the Association, and placed at its disposal. 

ArT. VII. It shall be the duty of the Recording Sec- 
retary to enter on his record a copy of this Constitu- 
tion, and also all By-Laws of the Society; to keep a 
register of all the officers and members; to record all 
proceedings of the Association, and to make a full re- 
port of the same at the next meeting of the Association. 


Art. VIII. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to conduct, under the direction of the Faculty 
of the State Normal School, all the general eorrespon- 
dence of the Association, and also to use the informa- 
tion which he, as Secretary, may possess, so aa to pro- 
mote the interests of the members of the Association, 
as well as those of the schools of the State. 

Ant. 1X The Recording Secretary shall be, ex officio, 
Treasurer of the Association, It shall be his duty to 
receive and disburse the funds of the Association, under 
its direction; and to report to the Society, at the cose 
of the term for which he shall have been elected, the 
condition and resources of the same, with such other 
matter, in connection therewith, as he may deem ne- 
cessary. 

Art X. The officers of the Association shall consti- 
tute a board for the transaction of business, in the inte- 
terim between the meetings of the Society. They shall 
have power to call special meetings of the Association, 
whenever circumstances may seem to demand; and in 
all cases they shall call such meeting upon the applica- 
tion of one-third of the members. 

Art. XI. At each meeting of the Association there 
shall be elected from among the female members, three 
persons, each of whom shall prepare a poem, or an 
essay, to be read before the Society, and placed at its 
clisposal. 

Art. XII. It shall be the duty of every member to 
report himself to the Corresponding Secretarv, at least 
once each year, stating in full whether he is teaching, 
and if so, where, and with what success; also what 
compensation he is receiving, with such other matter 
as he may thiuk proper. 

ArT. XIII. The officers of the Association shall be 
elected at each regular meeting of the Association. 
They shall be elected by ballot, a majority of all the 
votes cast being necessary to a choice. 

Art. XIV. This Association shall have power to elect 
persons who are not graduates of the Normal School as 
honorary members, which election shall entitle sach per- 
sons to all the privileges of the Association, except that 
of voting, on their paying the usual initiation fee. 
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Arr. XV. This Constitution may be revised or amend- 
ed, at any of the regular meetings of the Association, by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members present. 

On motion of Mr. Scism, of Colambia, 

Resolved, That a committee, to consist of one gentle- 
man and one lady from each of the graduating classes, 
be appointed by the chair, to nominate permanent offi- 
cers of the Association, and writers of Essays aud 
Poems. 

The chair accordingly named as such committee the 
following persons: 

Misses Edna Lapham, Julia B. Clarke, Nancy A. 
Turner, Phebe A. Barnard, Martha 8. Clapp, Ann J. 
Hawley, Harriet A. Bushnell, Sarah A. Clute. Messrs, 
E. Miller, H. J. Sherrill, J. 1. Foot, C. McGregor, L. L 
Smith, A. M. Gregory, G. C. Mott, J. R. Webb and 
L. B. Corey. 

The committee, atter retiring, reported to the Asso- 
ciation the names of the following persons as suitable 
candidates to be supported for officers, &c., who were, 
accordingly, duly elected : 

For President, EZRA D. BARKER, of Genesee. 


For 1st Vice-President, James M. Wincngtt, of Onon- 
daga. 

For 2d Vice-President, Danrzt Waterzory, of Co- 
lumbia. 

For Corresponding Secretary, Wittiam F. Puetps, of 
Albany. 

For Recording Secretary, Wirtiam W. Crark, of Al- 
bany. 

Writers of Essays and Poems, Miss Saran A. Ccurs, 
of Wyoming; Miss Ann J. Hawcey of Warren; 
Miss Lurancy J. Witcox, of Herkimer. 


The Association then adjourned until 3 o’clock P. M., 
to attend the public exercises of the day. 

At three o’clock P. M., the spacious lecture room of 
the Institution was densely filled by the pupils and 
graduates of the school, and a large number of citizens. 
After an appropriate and impressive prayer, from the 
Rev. Dr. Bercner of the Pearl-street Baptist Church, 
the following Ode, written by Wituis G. Apsortt, a 
member of the graduating class of the term, was sung: 

“Wetcome! welcome! once more welcome 
To these lovely halls again; 
All are waiting to receive you. 
With a merry, joyful strain. 


Time has fled since last we parted— 
You have wandered far away ; 

But we're glad once more to greet you, 
Yes, to greet you here to-day. 

Let us have a merry time, then— 
Let us have a jubilee; 

One and all, come join onr singing, 
Join and sing this merry glee. 

Banish every care and sorrow, 
Breezes now blow soft again; 

Take no thought yet of to-morrow, 
Nought must quell our merry straiu.”’ 


The following Poem, by Miss Saran A. SHERMAN, 
of the class of 1847, was then read by the President of 
the Association: 


The Spirit of Beauty. 
The first bright morning broke upon the world, 
And there were troops of white-winged angels then 
To wake the harmonies of heaven on earth. 
But have they all departed from the spot 


They loved so well? In terror and affright 
Did these celestiul visitants behold 

That fiery flaming minister of wrath 

Send its territic glare across the hills 

Of Paradise, and fold their shining wings, 

And melt away invisible in air? 

And yet the forms of these most glorious ones 
I would behold. Will they not stoop for once, 
A mortal’s cry to heed, and take a form 

That mortal eye can see? 1’ll speak to one. 


“ Where dwellest thou, Spirit of Beauty, O where! 

In the blue depths of ocean, on earth, or in air? 

Dost thon watch o’er the spot where the gifted have 
dwelt, 

Or fast by the shrine where the holy have knelt? 

Is thy home in the fields where the mighty have bled, 

With the plume, and the steel, and the host which they 
led? 

Hast thou dwelt in the bright sunny south for long, 

Where even the rocks breathe olian song, 

As soft as the voice in the deep sea caves 

Where the mermaid is singing her song to the waves? 

I know thou art here in the morning’s bright hues, 

In the leaves and the flowers bathed softly in dews ; 

The edge of yon bright floating cloud thou hast kissed, 

And robed the green hills in the silvery mist. 

And yet would I see thee in visible form, 

As Iris o’erarching the wing of the storm. 

Would behold thee arise from the blue waters clear, 

Arise O thou spirit! arise thou, appear ! 


A gentle murmur rose, as something stirred 
Within the placid water’s slumbering depths. 

A light ethereal cloud curled slowly up 

From out the wave; its rosy hues were such 
As sunset lights upon the virgiu snow, 

Or yet a rainbow melting into air, 

Or dropping down its misty floating dyes 

Into the liquid wave. “Twas shapeless all, 

At first, and undefined as mystery, 

And then its wavy folds were gathered up 

Into a form most lovely and divine. 

It seemed a happy thought made visible, 

A sunbeam, or a sweet and blissful tone 

Of music, formed and fashioned to a thing 

Of bright celestial shape. And then that voice— 
’T was silvery, rich, and clear, as it might wake 
The slumbering ashes of the dead. 


“ Think not O thou aspiring child of earth! 
That thou behold’st the form I wear in heaven; 
Aye, that is all too bright for mortal eye 

To lock upon. Thine eager, earnest thought, 
The infinite would grasp, and tear aside 

The veil that dims thine eye of sense and thought, 
{Into the boundless, viewless, fathomless, 
Around, above, and neath thy feet, to gaze. 
Tis well this film of dust thou canst not pierce, 
While yet its shadow resteth on thy soul; 
Couldst thou these glorious legions of the air 
Behold, thy wayward, erring heart would bow, 
And offer ap the incense of its praise 

To these, who are as thou, created things, 

And startled, wrapped in sweet idolatry, 
Forget that Mighty Oue before whose face 

The earth and heavens shall flee. ’Tis well, 
We are but ministers that do his will, 

And loftier, mightier ones than I there are, 

But none that creep into the enraptured soul 
With such entrancing witchery of bliss. 
’There’s one who’ in the rolling clouds afar 

His eyrie builds, and loves to sail alone 

Upon the pinions of the rushing blast. 

He reigns where piles of mountains lift their heads 
In pe grandeur to the silent sky,— 

And makes him friends of loftiest pinnacles 
That robe themselves in everlasting snow, 
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And of the jagged gorges gaping wide 
Between, and of the mightiest avalanche 

That plunges thundering down the dizzy height, 
And o’er the bosom of the “ Mer de glace” 
Exulting sweep, where “stiffened billows” lie, 
All glittering, icy, mute, and motionless. 

And with the maddest Alpine torrent speeds 
Fast surging down the fearful steep; while I 
The hues of Heaven take, its airy form 

To robe, and tinge with many a glowing dye 
The sprayey mass that sweeps in foaming lines 
The azure air. These spirits oft their spells 
Fling o’er the souls of earth’s most gifted ones ; 
But they are friends to man, and make his heart 
A brighter, better thing; their mission this, 
Aud they, the faithful do perform it well, 


“ Whene’er this high and most majestic one, 
Whom wondering mortals call sublimity, 
Breathes on the soul where fires of genius burn, 
He turns his eye from earth and plumes himself 
On high aerial wing for loftier flight ; 

And soars afar, where blaekest clonds his path 
Surround, and lightnings flash athwart the gloom, 
And fiercest thunderbolts in wrath descend— 
What recks he all their maddening strife? He knows 
A something mightier than the elements 

Within his breast is stirred, and well he loves 

To battle with the spirit of the storm. 

Far onward still he soars, and pauses not 

Till he the pathway of the orbs of heaven 

Has traced and drank deep draughts of harmony 
From their high song of joy, that goes 

To swell the lofty anthems of the universe. 

Of this most powerful one I’ve told thee much, 
And thou mayst see we oft together dwell. 

He deeply awes, while I entrance the heart 

And steal away its care. 


‘“‘ I have not told thee where I dwell,— 
By mount, and stream, and cot, and dell ; 
As thou departest o'er the earth 
Thou'lt find me.by the humble hearth, 
And in the eye my living trace, 

And in the form my touch of grace, 
And in yorag hearts I reign supreme 
As the enchantment of a dream; 

And when the touch of youth is gone 
And joys are fading one by ne, 

I linger still in sweet repose, 

Like sunlight o’er the faded rose. 

In every work of God thou'lt see 

He gave fair beauty there to be. 

And now, O mortal! look thy last, 
For soon this vision will be past; 
Thou no more with mortal eyes 

Shalt see nie in this shining guise; 

But thon mayst hear again my voice 
That bids thy very heart rejoice ; 

And when [ raise my wings to fly 

To our bright home in yonder sky, 
Other spirits thou mayst see; 

Sister spirits we are three, 

Beauty, love, and harmony.” 


As there I stood in wonder lost, the form 

Of beauty took its flight, and with it rose 

Two other glittering ones; less brilliant they 

But more ethereal and divine; away . 

Like lessening stars they faded from the sight 

And lost themselves in becesy but still have left 

A glory beaming on their upward track, 

¥’en as the fabled deities of old 

A glowing path among the stars have left, 

Down which they passed from heaven to earth, Thus 
scenes 

Of beauty mirrored once upon the soul 
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Remain forever glossed upon its deeps, 
E’en as a tone of music circles on 
Vibrating through eternity. 
Though beauty’s form 
Came not again, e’er yet she took her flight 
A loftier beauty of the intellect, 
A sweeter, purer beauty of the heart, 
A higher, holier beauty of the soul, 
She bade me seek. And in that sunny vale 
That she, with her bright presence deigned to bless, 
Methought such beauty well might live. The hills 
Were lifting up their treasures to the sun, 
And sparkling wavelets of the silvery lake 
Came up to kiss Nymphea’'s spotless robes 
That trembled lightly on the waters blue ; 
From every forest tree a gush of son 
Arose, while quivering flecks of golden light 
Stole through the canopy of weeping elms, 
And danced upon the snow-white cottage walls; 
And opening flowers, on wings invisible, 
Sent up aromas to the king of light. 
A blest abode was this, where grateful hearts, 
In songs of praise, each morn arose to God 
The Infinite; those hearts the polished chain 
Of fashion had not bound with icy links 
That chill the warm impulses of the soul. 
A fair young being, clad in simple robes 
of _— was standing by the open door, 
And gathering buds and blossoms gemmed with dew, 
Bewildering brightness beamed from those dark eyes, 
And mirrored in their dreamy depths, a world 
Of precious thought reposed, as she had been 
Some fair browed daughter of the Orient. 
Aye, beauty dwells within that matchless form, 
And in the heart whose pulses throb beneath. 
Across the vine clad porch she passed, and spoke 
To one she loved. 


“ Look thou at these sweet rose buds, father, 
Like thoughts of heaven they seem, 

I'll strew them o’er my sleeping brother 
To bless his cradle dream. 


Methinks each a bud is folding 
A fairy in its cell, 

That bursts, anon, its sheen of beauty 
In upper air to dwell. 


Oh! I have had such dreams, dear father, 
Of good and glorious things,— 

Methought, last night my angel mother 
Gave me her spirit wings. 


It was not sleep that did enfold me, 
It was a vision bright, 

That crept with those pure wings about me, 
Like music blent with light. 


I soared to many a shrine most holy 
Where dwelt the bards of yore, 

Whose harps have waked deep songs of glory 
That vibrate evermore. 


I felt th’ electric fire that trembled, 
Fast o’er the quivering strings, 

Flash o’er me till my soul, enraptured, 
Beheld most holy things.” 


The bard’s high song has thrilled my soul, but Oh! 
My sainted mother’s hallowed memory, 

My brother’s deep blue eye of innocence, 

His silver curls, and bright bewitching smile, 

Are things more precious far to me. They lie 
Close folded like the flower germ on my heart. 

I ne’er will wish to wander more; ’tis joy, 
Enough of joy, to live among the hearts I love, 
And walk beside them to a meat home. & 
And very many are the hearts like hers : 





Whose every chord most delicately strung, ( 
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Vibrates forever to the slightest touch 

Of all that’s glad or beautiful, that sees 

A beauty in the tiniést thing that wings 

The air, the lowliest one that creeps the sod, 

The humblest mite that floats upon the stream; 
That peoples all the air with lovely forms, 

That sees a thonght in every budding flower, 

In every moss-cup of the dell a thing 

To love. When summer eve steals o’er the earth, 
Let such a heart awake its song. 


The night is still—How wondrous fair ! 
Methinks that spirits wing the air,— 
List ye now, mayhap they sing,— 

Is yon white cloud some snowy wing? 
Oh! Shining ones, ye have not left 
This earth, of all but hope bereft. 

Oh, come ye now! calm beauty bright 
Is watching o’er the earth to-night. 
Soft hues are fading in the west, 

The bird has sought her leafy nest ; 
The moon is o’er the hill tops high, 


And stars are watching in the sky. 

The streamlet’s voice is scarcely heard 
Like murmur of a gentle word ; 

The forest lies in shadow deep 

Where elfin clans their revels keep; 
The winds have sought some sylvan grot, 
And whisper low, but slumber not; 
And wirps of light along the vale 

In circling brightness seem to sail. 

His tiny lamp the firefly brings, 

With music of his airy wings, 

To light with fitful, sparkling beam, 
The pathway of some wandering dream. 
Upon their stems the folded flowers, 
That mark the passing of the hours, 

In soft repose are dreaming now, 

Like thought upon an infant’s brow ; 
While unseen hands with dewy gems, 
Are weaving pearly diadems, 

To crown these fairy queens of grace 
When morn reveals each blushing face. 


That loftier beanty of the inner world, 


’ That — wealth of intellectual gema, 
t 


Is gathered round the hallowed shrines of earth, 
Where sacred memories o’er sacred things 

Keep watch. It beams where Ilion’s towers arose 
From Arno’s waters, Scotia’s mountain glens 

And out Ferrara’s gloomy dungeon cell. 

Hence gifted bards have ever loved the east, 

That sunny land of mystery and song, 

For holy memories are lingering there, 

And beauty such as dwells nowhere on earth 
Beside. Where all that meets the eye is clad 

As in the hues of some delicious dream ; 

The very air ‘tis luxury to breathe 

And starbeams have a radiance more divine. 

The plume-like foliage of the stately Palm, 

The snowy petals of the Lotus flower, 

The gorgeous wings that flit from bough to bough 
In the acacia’s shade, the wild gazelle 

From whose large, lustrous eyes we half believe 
The guardian spirit of the land looks out, 

Haye charms for him that others never know. 


When beauty beams upon the intellect 
Where Genius hath a home, it loves how oft 
To ponr its light upon the glowing page, 

And scatter there the vivid, startling thoughts, 


And phantom shapes that wander through the brain. 


How many a master mind of earth has left 

The glorious beauty of a living thought, 
«With magic skill upon the canvass traced, 

Or in the sculptured marble wrought sublime. 

But if a soul endowed with such high powers 


As these, e’er stoop to soil its snowy wing 
And grovel with the baser things of earth, 
The light that beameth from its eagle eye 
Becomes a hissing lava stream, that burns 
And blackens all it passes o’er, and sinks, 
And deeper burns unto the lowest depths 
Of black despair. 


The beauty of the earth 

And sky shall pass away, the brightest eye 

Grow dim, the loveliest form lie down in dust; 
The priceless beauty of the heart may die, 

Its buds of hope and joy lie seathed, and scorched, 
And dead amid the blasted wreck of all 

That once was fair; the mind where Genius reigns, 
By beauty lighted up, may throne itself 

Upon an eyrie of stupendous deeds, 

Or pile on high a glorious monument 

Of deathless thoughts, whereon the name he bore 
In burning blazonry shall ever live, 

Immortal though Lis memory is in earth. 

The soul that fashioned out a destiny 

So great, the bliss of heaven may never taste ; 

Its high celestial harmonies burst not 

Upon his ear, save those transcendant beams, 
Have flashed upon his soul frem that bright star 
The shepherd sages saw, who watcled their flocks 
Upon Judea’s starlit plains. ’Tis these 

Alone can high and holy beauty give, 

E’en such as lives on the Archangel’s brow ! 
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The following Ode, written by Danret Watersvrr, 
of the class of 1847, and adapted to the national air of 
“ Hail Columbia,” was then sung: 


“Hart the day of jubilee! 
Swell the anthem loud and free! 
We from the mountain boldly rally— 
We are here from the lowly valley— 
We from the busy haunts of men, 
To join the choral song again. 
Hail! all hail, the glorious day,— 
Banish sorrow aud care away! 
Join the chorus, swell the strain,— 
Side by side we stand again; 
Champions we of Truth and Right,— 
Fight for God—for virtue fight, 
Till Error, vanquished, dies in pain, 
And Truth and Right assert their reign. 


See the sun of Science shine! 

See its rays almost divine! 

Over. the earth in glory beaming, 

Into the hearts of thonsands streaming— 
Rouse the soul from sluggish rest, 
Kindle a flame in every breast: 

Ours it is the flame to feed, 

Ours to urge the noble deed,— 

To train the tender thought is ours— 

To check the thorns that choke the flowers. 
Knowledge is the falchion bright,— 

Star of hope, the guiding light: 

Grasp the torch, and bare the blade, 
Fight till Error’s course be staid! 





Death has struck as years have fled, 
Still in memory live the dead: 

They have goue to their rest before us, 
But their spirits are hovering o’er us,— 
Bid us up, and boldly on, | 
Win the wreath and wear the crown. 
Hark! their voices now may be 
Mingling in our melody— 

Bidding each be strong of heart— 
Firmly, bravely act his part. 

Stand we here a mighty band, 

Pledged in heart and joined in Hand,— 
Press we on to holy war, 





Shout we still, ‘ Excelsior” 
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The following Address was then delivered by Rev 
BEN R. Srersoy, of the class of 1845: 


Teachers, Graduates and Pupils 
of the State Normal School: 


Tn ancient times a peculiar people were wont at sta- 
ted seasons to gather themselves together, for the per- 
formance of certain rites and ceremonies commemora- 
tive of past trials, sufferings and mighty deliverances, 
and typical of future greatness, holiness and blessedness. 
They were wont to assemble in their splendidly beau- 
tiful temple, at Jerusalem, and rehearse their wonder- 
ful history. They offered thanksgiving and praise to 
Him who had sustained them in deep affliction; who 
had given hope to their despairing hearts; who had 
brought them out of the house of bondage, and estab- 
lished them in a goodly land, a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and whose promises had never been known 
to fail. 

Tu like manner, we come to our Jerusalem to wor- 
ship, in this our Normal Temple. We come here from 
the hills and the valleys of the Empire State; we come 
from the city, the village, and the rustic hamlet, for a 
purpose worthy of us and tue age in which we live. 
We come here to rehearse briefly the past; to rejoice 
together in the wonderful success of our enterprise ; to 
review our past trials, afflictions, and deliverances, and 
perchance to drup the tear of affectionate remembrance 
for those wh se faces we may no more behold, whose 
warm congratulations and salutary advice we may no 
more hear, whose hands in friendship we may no more 
grasp. We come here to offer our thanks to Him who 
hath guided and guarded our tootsteps in the path of 
duty, and blessed our feebie effurts to make the world 
somewhat better for our having lived in it. 

And this is a fitting time for us to meet for a Normal 
jabilee. With this term of the Normal School ends the 
live years allotted by our State Legislature for the ex 
periment, Permit me in a few words to turn back the 
shadow on the dial-plate of memory, and then go over 
again the path that time has worn. Permit me fora 
few moments to review the history of this enterprise, 
in which all of us have had so large a share. 

On the morning of the 18th December, 1844, in an 
upper room of the old railroad station, on State-street, 
fess than twenty-five individuals, from various parts of 
the State, assembléd tor the purpose of better fitting 
themselves fur the arduous and responsible duties of 
instructors of youth. Then and there the New-York 
Normal School was organised. Days and weeks brought 
new accessions, until, at the close of the first term, nine- 
ty-eight pupils had ‘registered their names. No one, 
not present during that term, can appreciate the difficul- 
ties encountered, and by almost superhuman efforts sur- 
mounted. While the “experiment” had staunch friends, 
it also met the bitter opposition of the enemies of our 
State School system. A siugle instance will show some- 
thing of the spirit manifested: A member of the Legis- 
lature, when urged not to condemn the Normal School, 
unseen, is said to have declared, that he did not want to 
know anything about it, he would oppose it anyhow. 

Yet, notwithstanding the coldness and opposition it 
received, and the jealousy it excited, the sehool increas- 
ed during the second term, to one hundred and eighty- 
Since that time no man has doubted the 
ultimate success of the Normal Scheol; and we may 
now claim, without boasting. that its usefulness and effi- 
ciency have been constantly increasing, so that, standing 
as we now do, at the close of the fifth year, the limit 
of the “experiment,” we may wonder at its success, 
and by a late act of the Legislature regard it as a fired 
fact. Like the strong oak on the mountain height, it 
has grown stronger in the opposing elements which 
strove in vain to destroy, till it has become a landmark 
in the educational history of the Empire State. It has 
sent out all over the State, spirits good and true, who 
have labored, are laboring, and expect to labor for the 
adyancement of the young mind in yirtne and know- 
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—— 
ledge. Many individuals have left its fostering care, 
aud taking their hearts in their hands, wrought faithfully 
and well in the ‘people’s colleges; and countless 


we they who may hereafter rise up to call them bles- 
se 





Through the munificence of the State, on this spot 
has risen a noble edifice for the education of teachers. 
Within these walls, dedicated to the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, shall assemble those whose most ardent 
desires will be, te arm themselves fur the warfare 
which we are waging. We will welcome them to our 
profession; we will welcome all who would join the 
teachers’ band, in the spirit of the true teacher, and bid 
them God speed. May this institution increase in use- 
fulness and efficiency ; may its directors ever be men 
true to the interests of the common school—true to the 
cause of general education; may its teachers never for- 
get their high responsibility to send out as worthy gra- 
duates only those whose moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations will render them safe guides to the young. 
Then shall this institutiun be the pride of the Empire 
State, and long continue tg dispense its blessings to 
every part of our beloved commonwealth. Then shall 
its walls continue to be sought by those who in earnest 
are trying to prepare themselves for the duties of the 
school-room. Thus shall the name of Normal Gra- 
duate continue to be a passport to extensive usefulness. 


But while we rejoice in the prosperity of our band— 
at the general faithtulness of its members in redeeming 
their solemn pledges to exert themselves for the eleva- 
tion and increased usefulness of the common school, let 
us not forget the memory of those who have fallen, with 
their armor on, in the midst of the battle against igno- 
rance. 

Yes, friends, Death has selected his victims from 
among us, and it is meet that we should pause a mo- 
ment in affectionate remembrance of those who have 
gone to their reward. 

Who of the first graduating class does not remember 
the modest and unassuming, yet talented Ezra New- 
LAND? He fell suddenly in the midst of usefulness, and 
tears of childhood distilled like dews upon bis grave. 


Who would forget the studious and inquiring DeLos 
Fircu; the generous, noble hearted Cyrgsnius C. 
Gunv; the too sensitive Dz Witt C. Marsu; the man- 
ly and devoted Juxt B. Conkurn, and that sweet spi- 
rited child of song, Miss Mary L. Mattory? There 
are others too, good and true, whom I know not, but 
long will their memories be green with their associates 
and friends. 

They have exchanged the trials and labors of this life 
for an immortality most blessed. They may bask for- 
ever.in the sunshine of the countenance of the great 
Teacher of Righteousness, and hang their harps no more 
on the willows of grief. 


But how can I properly touch upon the sad theme, 
which not one of us would bury in oblivion, though 
every remembrance may cause the cheek to pale, the 
heart to labor in its beatings, and the eye to grow dim 
with the gushing waters of the soul? Go back with 
me to the holidays of 747. While mirth and gayety 
filled the bosoms, and shone in the countenances of the 
people of city and country, there was one great heart 
struggling with the arch enemy of life. As the word, 
“no hope,” passed from quivering lips, and spoke 
through eyes dry with anguish, who can imagine the 
‘blackness of darkness” which fell upon the hearts of 
the anxious inquirers? And when the new year dawn- 
ed. swift sped the dreaded tidings, that he, our coun- 
sellor, teacher and friend, was gone. The chained light- 
ning told the sorrowful tale to friends through this and 
other States, and bleeding hearts testified to the deep 
anguish of many souls. A cold mass of inanimate clay 
was all that remained on earth of the great teacher and 
devoted christian, Davip Perxins Pace. ‘ 

He spent his new-year’s day in heaven. His eulogy 
has been seonenactel by abler tongues than mine; I can 
say nothing which shall half equal the remembrance 
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which each of us who knew him, cherishes as holy and 
consecrated. We weep over his untimely departure 
from our ranks; we lament the loss of his counsels and 
labors; yet, if the spirits of the departed good are per- 
mitted to revisit the scenes of their earthly toils, and to 
commune with those yet engaged in life’s warfare, we 
may not doubt his presence here while we commemo- 
rate the success of the enterprise so near to his heart 
We may not doubt the ineffable smiles of approbation 
with which he regards every sincere effort made by his 
former companions and pupils, for the intellectual and 
moral advancement of those committed to their care and 
guidance. 

May his sainted spirit come, and mingle with ours 
while we struggle on in the path of duty for the best 
good of the human race. May his spirit counsel give 
us strength and confidence as we toil on, till we, too, 
receive the summons to join bim in the spirit world. 


Why weep we for the dead? Is death a sleep, 
hich shall its vigils ever keep? 
Are frienda, by death forever parted ? 
Well might we then be broken hearted. 


But no! the sleep of death shall break, 
To endless life shall we awake ; 

And friends, though parted here below, 

* May meet nor fear the conquered foe. 


Having thus briefly noticed the history of the past, 
let us for a few moments consider the future. 

We are emphatically the ministers of the people, the 
whole people. Their future weal or woe, depends 
very much upon the teacher of youth. Next to the pa- 
rent, the teacher’s influence is felt in the formation of 
the character of the young. Our country swarms with 
lisping citizens, who, in a few short years, will be the 

ers and governors of our country. It will be in 
their power to raise this republic to a higher point of 
eur than any nation has yet aspired to, or 
to sink it so deep in infamy, 
“ That fathom line can never touch the ground.”’ 


The oppressions of the old world, drives countless 
‘throngs of foreigners upon our shores. Their children 
will participate with ours in all the privileges of free- 
men. All this vast mass of mind will be educated either 
for good or evil. 

It is therefore pertinent to inquire, who are the per- 
sons whose influence, if eae exerted, will be most 
potent in as youth for their future duties—the 
Preacher? Alas, he deals most with minds already 
fixed in habits and modes of thought, and too much ne- 

lects to feed the lambs of the flock. True, the Sunday 
hool does much, but what is that when compared 
with neglect at other times. Would he visit the peo- 
ple's schools, and encourage by his presence and good 
word, the teacher and his pupils, he could and would 
reach multitudes as a christian, whom as a sectarian he 
cannot get within the sound of his voice Oh. I remem 
ber when a little boy in school, an old gray-headed 
man came in one afternoon, and listened to our little 
‘recitations. When it was time to close the school the 
‘teacher asked him to saya wordtous Hedid. He 
told us the use of learning, and the objects of life; he 
distributed to each cea a tract; he implored God’s 
blessing upon us, and went away. I have never seen 
him since; yet will that old man's words and his gift 


- myer be remembered with uubuundea pleasure. Their 


influence has followed mv thus far through life for good. 
‘Bas truth compels me now to say, that the preacher too 
-mach neglects the young and tender shoot that bends 
with ey passing breeze, at the roots of the gnarled 
oak, which he strives to prune into form and comeliness. 
iHe too often seems to forget, that ere long the vak will 
low, and its place occupied by that by him 
neglected tree. Individual exceptious there are, but 
far too true is tho general fact. 
Again I ask, who shall edncate the mass of young 
for usefuluess and honor—the Lawyer? He is 
too busy with Joha Doe and Richard Roe, to give the 





children of his home, more than a passing thought— 
The Physician? His business is with the body. Who 
then must educate the mass? The Teacher. He it is, 
whe, aided by the parent, must train up the young 
American, and prepare him to well perform his part as 
a fature guardian of the liberties of his country. He it 
is who must prune the young shoot, and start it heaven- 
ward, till in its beauty and strength, it waves its giant 
arms aloft and defies ‘thejelements around. Aladdin’s 
lamp, in the Arabian fable, which brought its possessor 
anything he desired, may aptly typify the power of 
knowledge with the human mind. The schoolmaster 
teaches the talismanic A, B, C, to his ruddy cheeked 
pupil; he puts into his hands the keys of science, lite- 
rature and art; he gives him power to use the lever 
which moves the world. And rest assured, that simple 
act will tell hereafter in the destiny of the race. As 
our government is constituted, the will of the people 
makes and unmakes the laws. 


It is evident then, that the better the people, the bet- 
ter will be the laws. It is evident also, that if the 
young be properly educated; if they are trained to 
practice the right and oppose the wrong; if they are 
babituated to regard truth and justice, and the love of 


_|God, as the mainsprings to action—then may we ex- 


pect that young America will go on from glory to glory, 
while the world endures. But if the school-house be 
destroyed, or made the nursing place of false ambition, 
it needs no gift of prophecy to foretell the shipwreck ef 
all our fond hopes of future prosperity—the utter des- 
truction vf the fabric of free government, erected by the 
great and good of past times, and cemented by the 
blood of the patriotic brave. 


Need it then be said, that on the teachers of this re- 
public rests a fearful responsibility! Well may we 
tremble under it. Well may we look for help and gui- 
dance from above. It behooves us to consider, what 
manner of spirit we possess. If the love of gain be the 
ruling motive for engaging in our vocation, then far 
better to delve with the spade, or peddle quack medi- 
cines fronidoor to doer. But if the wish be to dogood, 
and that most lastingly, then indeed we have a most 
precious opportunity. 

I cannot forbear saying a few words to those who are 
about to leave all the associations which make this 
school so pleasant and profitable. 

You are about to go out and join the noble band of 
teachers, in the Empire State. Your days of study will 
be exchanged for the active duties of the school-room. 
Your business will be, to disseminate among others the 
light and knowledge you have gained here. Thousands 
of minds will be influenced by you. Ye know your 
duty. Your calling, us has been shown, is second to 
none, in its ultimate results. Those whom you will 
join as fellow laborers are worthy men and women. 
They are self-sacrificing. Many of them spend money 
and time at schools and institutions to better fit them- 
selves for their calling; and, can it be believed, receive 
less remuneration for their labors, than they who saw 
wood for winter fires, or take in washing by the piece. 
They show the right spirit, and mueh do they meed 

reater facilities for improvement. If we, who have 
eft this institution, and you, who are soon to leave, ge 
out among our fellow teachers, and modestly give away 
the good we have obtained. when it is sought, surely 
none bat bigots can withheld from us the right hand of. 
fellowship. We want our common schools to be “ good 
enough for the richest, and cheap enough for the poor- 
est.” 

The latter, it is hoped, the people will soon do; the 
former is the task of the teacher. We want teachers 
then of positive character; teachers who think their 
own thoughts, and act their own right actions, fearing 
only God and obeying His laws; teachers who will im- 
press their own characters of moral independence—of 
conscientious devotion to truth—of faith in the improva- 
bility of human nature, and of confiding trust in 
Almighty God. We want teachers, I rey eat, who will 
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— such a character upon the plastic young mind, 
and leave there no uncertain mark. 1f we possess such 
characters, let us go on in the great vineyard of human 
morals and intellect, and leave the results in the care of 
omnipotence. Aud you too, our past associates and 
teachers, may long years of usefulness in “teaching 
others how to teach,” be your chosen lot; and when 
you follow him, your head, may the blessings of poster- 
ity rise like grateful incense to your memories. 


The following lines were then sung by the pupils and 
graduates of the Institution; after which the Benedic- 
tion was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Wittiam H. 
CaMPBELL: 


THE MEMORY OF DAVID PERKINS PAGE. 
BY WM. F. PHELPS, OF THE CLASS OF 1845. 


Yes, thou hast gone to rest, brother, 
To thy long dreamless sleep ; 
And to these hallowed walls we come, 
As stricken ones to weep. 
We come to pay our vows, brother, 
At Alma Mater’s shrine, 
Bat Oh! what grief our hearts doth wring, 
As we grasp each hand but thine. 


Long years have sped away, brother, 
Since thee on earth we met; 

Bat O! fond memory mirrors forth 
Thine image, brightly, yet. 

We see thee yet, when morn doth bring 
The hour of praise and prayer ; 

We hear thee still invoke kind Heaven 
To bring us safely there. 


We see thee stand again, brother, 
In the TRacuER’s sacred place, 

And hear thee give each one the charge 
To run his faithfu! race ; 

That when life’s day is o’er, brother, 
And all its toils shall cease, 

In yonder bright and glorious world, 
We all might rest in peace. 


We see thee near to all, brother, 
Who drink pale sickness’ cup, 
And hear thee speak kind words of cheer, 
To raise the sufferer up: 
Or when life’s lamp burns dim, brother, ‘ 
And death’s dark hour draws nigh, 
Tuou dost commend the soul to God, 
And close the fading eye. 


We see that serrowing day, brother, 
When called to part from thee— 
We little dreamed that thon so soon 
From earth must be set free. 

But Death, alas! hath come, brother, 
And in thy manhaod’s pride, 

With ruthless grasp hath taken thee, 
E’en from thy loved ones’ side. 


’T was hard to give thee up, brother, 
Thy work had just begun, 

But Ged did call thee thus away— 
His holy will be done. 

Be ours the work to heed, brother, 
Thy noble counsels given,— 

Be ours the glorious lot at last, 
To dwell with thee in Heaven. 


The Association then adjourned until 8 o’clock, on 
Thursday morning. 


Tarrspay Mornsina, Sept. 27. 
The Association met pursuant to adjournment, and 
the President resumed the chair. 








On motion of Mr. Chesebro of Albany, a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Waterbury, Blanchard, Voorhes, 
Scism and Chesebro, was appointed to prepare a set of 
By-Laws for the Association, who after consultation, 


reported the fullowing, which were agreed to and 
adopted. 


1, The regular meetings of this Association shall be 
held on the day preceding the closing exercises of the 
summer term of the Normal School. 

2. The Board of Officers shall have power to call a 
special meeting of the Association in any part of the 
State, and at such times as they may deem advisable. 

3. The Board of Officers shall constitute a Committee 
of Arrangements for all meetings of the Association. 

4. The Treasurer shall pay all bills against the Asso- 
ciation, upon the order of the President and Vice Pre- 
sidents. 

5. The Corresponding Secrctary shall keep all com- 
munications he may receive so arranged as to be readily 
referred to, and shall also keep a transcript of all letters 
sent by him officially. 

A committee for revising the Constitutiov, consisting 
of Messrs. Phelns, Bowen, Clarke, Winchell and Jo- 
honnot, was then, on motion, appointed by the chair. 

The following gentlemen were then elected honorary 
members of the Association: Hon. Christopher Morgan, 
Superintendent of Common Schools; Rev. William H. 
Campbell, Hon. Gideon Hawley, Hon. Samuel Young, 
Hon. Charles L. Austin, Members of Executive Com- 
mittee of State Normal School; George R Perkins, A. 


M., Principal; A. G. Johnson, Esq., Deputy Superin-° 


tendent of Common Schvols; 8. 8. Randall, Editor of 
District School Journal ; James Redfield, Esq., Common 
School Department; Charles R. Coburn, President of 
NY. State Teachers’ Association; William W. New- 
man, of Onondaga; N. A. Calkins, of New-York; Yale 
Northrup, Lester Holmes, Miss Caroline Tyrrell, Mrs. 
Lydia D. Smith. 


The following letters were then read by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary: 


Maprison, Wisconsin, Sept. 17th, 1849. 
Wm. F. Phelps, Esq., Chairman of Committee: 


Dear Sir—The circular of the committee, invitin 
me to be present, and participate in the exercises o 
the “ Normal Jubilee” on the 26th, after much delay 
—having been forwarded and re-forwarded from post 
office to post office—hss at length reached me. For 
it accept my thanks. 

I need not tell you how much pleasure I should ex- 
perience in —_—s with the invitation; but cir- 
cumstances—those arbiters of our fate—and business 
engagements, and promises which I must fulfill, will 
put it out of my power to be present at the proposed 
time. In the degree that an ungratified desire or re- 
strained hope is an element of misery, do I experience 
pain at the receipt of this circular; for it has excited 
desires that cannot be gratified and hopes—unlike the 
“ christian’s yy = "without expectation. Yet it is a 
pleasant pain; for it is mingled with many pleasant 
remembrances of half-furgotten friends, and finds a 
pallia ive in the hope that I shall not be forgotten. 

This circular has “set me &pon thinking ;" and my 
mind reverts to the days of the infancy of our Alma 
Mater. Being, with yourself, one of the “original 





twenty-nine,” well and distinctly du I reusember the 
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embarrassing circumstances of the opening of the 
Normal School—the paucity of representatives In at- 
tendance—the lack of preparatory arrangements—the 
apparent anxiety of its friends—their deep solicitude 
and trembling fears in regard to the success of the 
“experiment,” as it was justly termed. Nor have I 
forgotten the looks of disappointment that marked the 
brows of students during the first days of its progress. 
These embarrassing circumstances aud fears—this 
anxiety and doubtful faith—iave all passed away; 
aud the history of this institution, through every stage 
of its progress up to the present time, exhibits all the 
phenomena of a doubtful experiment passing into an 
established faet; and ferms a valuable yrecedent, to 
which other States will refer, as proof of the practica- 
bility of establishing Normal Schools. 

How much pleasure would it give me to meet ALL 
that have been connected with this institution !—to 
exchange with them friendly greetings. But alas— 
how sadly strange it seems—they cannot all be there. 
My classmates will not ai? be there! For where is 
Gunn and Newland and Fitch? Where too, is he, 
whose breath was the life our our beloved institution? 
Alas, they have passed toa higher life! The warm 
heart of the generous Gunn was, long since, cold in 
death! The quiet, patient, industrious Newland is in 
Heaven! The intricate theorems and difficult formnu- 
las which were the delight of the ingenious Fitch, now 
aid him in developing the * harmony of the spheres”! 
And the glowing Pace, from which we have read so 


. much of goodness and rg and virtue, has been 


blotted out! I take back that thought—it is not 
“blotted out;” for, though the leaf is goue, the byight 
Page is yet before us; and in its lines of wisdom we 
cau trace the lineamenis of virtue. Here, we may 
learn a lesson—let 1s con it well. 

The name of Pace is immortal—his is a frve fame. 
He sacrificed himself upon the altar of a favorite sen- 
timent: “Succeen or Die.” And he practically adopt- 
ed this sentiment by both sxccecding and dying. He dia 
not live to see 

“ The blighted prospects of an anxious life;’’ 
but died in the very flush of his success. as honors 
were crowding “thick and fast upon him.” 

The objects proposed to be accomplished on the 26th 
seem worthy, and I trust you will realize all your 


hopes. 1 have been thinking that the organization of 


the alumni may constitute a new and important era in 
the history of educational reform. This society mnst, 
in time, become very large, and its members widely 
scattered. Graduates of this institution are now in 
uearly all the Northern States. [have met them in at 
least six different States of the Union. By concen 
trated etlorts toward the accomplishment of any ob 
ject, they may effect much. There can be no objec- 
tions urged against the proposed organization on the 
ound of its exclusivencss, for who ever heard of an 
aristocratic normal(!)? Other organizations, hav- 
ing in view the same objects. will not conflict; but all 
can work together for the general good. 

The necessity and importance of educational reform, 
should constitute a powerful stimulant to exertion; 
and none, I am persuaded, appreciate their duty more 
than the members of the Alumni. The teacher’s in- 
fluence has no limits, save the limits of all human ac- 
tion—an influence which either sanctifying or corrupt- 
ing, leaps the bounds of earth and lays fast hold on 
eternity. Universat Epvcation is the sure precur 
sor of those millenium days when man shall “love his 
neighbor as himself,” and his “ God with all his heart.” 
As we would hasten the latter, let us strive to effect 
the former. 

As for myself: driven early from the profession of 
my choice, by declining health and an impaired con- 
stitution, I sought a restoration in travelling; and 
have in some good degree realized my hopes. Though 
not practically a teacher, I trust I have done something 
toward accomplishing the object that first induced me 
to Albany. Confined mostly in the West and South, I 


have met but few of those with whom I was associat- 
ed in Albany. Iam pleased, however, to assure you 
that those I have met manifest the /rve spirit; and 
seem to be imbued with a due sense of the importance 
of their work. 

The State educational paper of this State is edited 
by a Normal graduate, [Mr. J. L. Exos,] and I think 
has done and is doing much to advance the interests of 
education in the Northwest. I have engagements at 
several Teachers’ Institutes this fall, where I expect to 
meet Mr. E. 

Time, wil! not permit me to give you a true idea ol 
the state and progress of education in the west. In 
this State, from the capital of which I am now writ- 
ing, the best feeling prevails. By a constitutional pro- 
vision and legislative enactment, the schools are free‘ 
Yes, sir; Free Scuoors in this new State! We are in 
want of more leading spirits, to lead public opinion. 
and turn the present zeal and good feeling into the 
proper channel—men acquainted with the educational 
wants—able to point them out; and arouse the people 
to the necessity of supplying them. Could you spare 
a few such men as §. 8. Raypatt and Col. Youn, te 
labor in this field which is so ripe for the sickle, they 


dant harvest of good. 

Iregret the necessity that compels me to be absent 
from your “ Jubilee ;” and must beg you to remember 
ine kindly to all present. Ihave a heart ful? ot good 
feeling toward them. Salute them for me with a bro- 
ther’s love. 

Though I can not be with you, yet my spirit will be 
hovering about you; and were it not for this frail body 
through which only, can it manifest itself, I should be 
with you, as one seeking friendly communion. Such 
meetings do much to iprove the human heart. The free 
fluw of good feeling, aud interchange of kind thoughts 
and assurances of triendship, that characterize them, 
smooth the asperities of life, and tell upon the spivit 
by promoting our better natures, and fashioning them in 
love. 

Hoping that the jubilee may be worthy of the facts 
of its origin; and with many good wishes for you 
health and happiness, I am. my kind friend, 

Yours, truly and indeed. 


JNO. N. KNAPP 


Homer, Sept. 24th, 1849 
Messrs. Phelps, Bowen and Clark: 

Ireceived your communication in due season, and 
regret very much indeed, that my engagements are 
sueh as to prevent a compliance with the invitaton to 
attend the anticipated Judilee of the graduates and 
friends of the Normal School. It would afford me 
heartfelt pleasure to meet, once again, the teachers 
and classmates of Normal days, around whose memory 
still linger associations the most kindly. How joyous 
to grasp again the hand in grateful recognition of trien@- 
ship’s ties, and to mingle im social converse with those 
who were wont to congregate in those well-remember 
ed halls! i 

May it be an occasion worthy of the noble institution 
it celebrates, and one to be held in grateful remem- 
brance by its friends and Alumni. Though (compelled 
to be) absent, it would be highly gratifying to know 
that I had a remembrance among you, and that my 
name stands registered as one of the Alumni. 

I pause—the thought of that once noble manly form, 
now mouldering in Oakwood Cemetery, intrudes—au 
involuntary tear dims the eye, and who, of all the re-. 
gathered ‘ Normal Throng,’ will not have a tear to 
shed in memory of the noble-hearted, gifted and lamented 
Page? I propose the following sentiments: 

David P. Page, our late friend and teacher, whose 
name is held in dear remembrance by all who knew 
ae needs no eulogy, for his ‘“ works do praise 

im. 
The Normal Scheol—the corner stone of popular edu- 





cation in our State; may it meet with a generous sup- 


would be received with open arms, and reap an abun-’ 
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port from the sovereign people, and justly be regarded 
as one of our noblest institutions. 
Yours truly. 
DANIEL E. WHITMORE. 


Axw Arnor, Micuican, 

Wednesday, September 5, 1849. 
Respected Sirs—Your welcome circular has reached 
me, even in the interior of the ‘“‘ Peninsular State;” 
and gladly do | hereby give countenauce to the great 
object for which it was issued, though I regret very 
uch I can not obey its warm solicitation, and per- 

sonally participate in the exercises of that occasion. 
Most assuredly would it be a gratification, could I 
again meet you face to face, and enjoy the warm greet- 
ings of my Normal friends, and especially on that great 
day of Jubilee; but, while distance and a previous in- 
teution to visit the great “ Father of Waters” in the 


west, will render it quite impracticable for me to at- | 


tend, I hope none, at least within the borders of the 
old Mother State, will think of denying themselves the 

pleasure of contributing to the interest and utility of 
that convention by their presence and hearty co-ope- 
ation. 

And in conclusion, allow me to express my ardent 
desire that your most sanguine anticipations of that 
day’s proceedings may be fuily realized; that the so- 
ciety in particular which you then purpose to organize 
may prove a successful ornament to the Institution in 
which you labor, and that cur cherished Norma! School 
itself may be long continued, and blessed in the ac- 
complishinent of its glorious results! 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, 
Your frieud, and Normal brother 
G. D. CHAPEL. 


Racine, Wisconsin, Sept. 19, 1849. 

Dear Sirs aiid Brothers—Yeur note inviting me to 
attend the Normal Jubilee, which is to be held in the 
New Normal School Buildings. in the city ef Albany, 
on the 26th of the present month. is received, tor 
which I thank you. 

I have long anticipated such a gathering in of Nor- 
mals a8 is proposed tor the 26th, and have inteuded to 
be present whe it should take place, to give an ac- 
couat of my pilgrimage since I graduated at that insti- 
tution. Circumstances, however, will put it out of my 
power to be with you at the time proposed, which I 
deeply regret; and although hundreds of miles mark 
the distance between you and me, my mind will be 
with you, with hopes to cheer and bless the interview. 

Time has wrought changes, as well on our glorious 
Normal School, as on those who have left its halls for 
lives of toil, and as I trust, of usefulness. Following 


the chequered pathway of life, the Normals have wan-. 


dered to nearly every part of our great Union of States 
and the homes of many are far, far away from that in- 
stitution, to which they ca» trace, to a great extent, 
the foundation of their succe: s and usefulness. 

Many have engaged in oth.r pursuits than that of 
direct teaching in the schools; a larger number have 
been and still are pursuing the : rduous, yet pleasant 
vocation, to which they were tra:ned, and are success- 
ful aud worthy instructors of their country’s youth. 
They are rapidly fulfilling the high obligations they 
have voluntarily assumed; a few preceded and others 
havé followed our lamented Pace, to a higher and bet- 


. ter life. Their careers were brief but brilliant; they 


labored earnestly—they struggled for a time to with- 
stand the corroding touch of Death; but alas! his 

stroke was too sure, and they flew away. 
I shall long cherish with pleasure recollections of 
ds of the Normal School, 


when it was in its infancy—how it surmounted the 
many obstacles that were thrown in its pathway, and 
its present promises of its increasing worth and great- 
er usefulness. 

I most heartily concur in the objects proposed to be 
accomplished by the meeting on the 26th: and nothing 
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would give me greater pleasure than to be with you; 
to take old Normals by the hand, and to make the ac- 
qnaintance of others, that I now kuow by name alone. 
Those who were with me, receiving lessons we can 
never forget—who toiled amid the harsh grating of the 
saw and dull ring of the hammer—who were, in fact, 
the first fruits of the noblest experiment New-York 
has ever made. are endeared to me by many ties— 
ties that will strengthen on earth, and which, I trust, 
may all be rejoined in Heaven. 

On the 26th of this month, the day of the Jubilee, I 
shall be engaged in the Wield County (1ll.) Teachers’ In- 
stiiiie, endeavoring to carry out the Norma/ spirit to the 
extent of my feeble powers, at which place I expect 
ty» meet our Normal Brother J. N. Kyarr, who, I am 
informed, has consented to deliver one or more lec- 
tures before the Institute, during its session. 

Under other circumstances and at other times, I 
should have met with you; but numerous Lustitutes 
are to be held, and my time will be entirely taken up 
with them and my paper, until the middle of Novem- 
ber. I must not leave this field, which is now ripe for 
the harvest, and groaning for want of a sufficient num- 
ber of laborers to gather it in. I must, therefore, be 
content, by expressing, at every demoustratiou of con- 
tinued success that reaches me from Albany, my great 
gratification, prompting me, as it does, to new exer- 
tious in behalf of the great cause in which we are 
unitedly engaged. 

JAMES L. ENOS 
To Wm. F. Phelps, &. T. Bowen. 
and W. W. Clark, Esqrs., committee 


Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. Sih, 1849. 

Gentlemen—Your circular inviting me to attend a 
“general gathering” of the graduates and friends of 
the Normal School, has been received. 

Nothing, Lassure you, gentlemen, could atlurd me 
more pleasure than to visit at this time my native State, 
and meet with you and rejoice with those who will 
be with you on the interesting occasion—to revive the 
associations of former years and mingle again with 
iriends and companions of other and happy days, but 
the suumimer mouths are already gone, the chilly winds 
of autumn are rustling the withered leaves about me, 
while my summer’s labors are scarcely commenced 
Iam obliged, therefore, to decline accepting your kind 
invitation; but let me assure you, that I shall, though 
absent, take great interest in the proceedings of the 
day and hope the meeting may be an interesting and 
pleasant one and result in much good. / 

The Normal School of New-York began its existence 
under difficulties the most discouraging. It was un- 
dertaken as an experiment, and many were they who 
were ready to engage in a warfare against it. But its 
triends though few were steadfast. ‘They had engaged 
in a good work and were determined to succeed. But 
for their efforts, the Normal School would, ere this, 


have ceased its being and been furgotten, instead of 


being as it now is, and well deserves to be, the pride 
of your State. Its influence is being felt, not only in 
the improved condition of the schools in your own 
State, but those of other States have been profitted by 
it. Here, in the West, we have caught the spirit and 
shall profit by your example, Iowa, as well as Mas- 
sachusetts, will. soon hxve in operation a Normal 
School. : 
What nobler work can a people or a State engage in 
than that of fostering and cherishing a wise and judi- 
cious system of common schools? They are the 
Peoples’ Colleges. In them the great mass of mind 
must be educated. Let us then erect one of these no- 
ble institutions on every hill and in every valley of our 
lovely land. By making our schools free, let us place 
the means of knowledge at the door of all—the poor 
as well asthe rich. Let us educate mind wherever 
we can find it, whether it be in the poor man’s cot- 
tage or in the rich man’s palace. In the school room, 
let us instill into the juvenile minds of our children, a 
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love of religious liberty, a spirit of free inquiry, and 
a thirsting after Truth. If we do this, then our thou- 
sands of Churches, with their glittering spires point- 
ing reverently to Heaven, will not have been erected 
in vain. If we do this, we shall raise up an army, not 
a “mighty army with banners,” but an intellectual host, 
that will guard, cherish and protect our liberties. 

I beg that you will accept my thanks gentlemen, for 
your invitation, and present my regret to my friends, 
that I can not now have the pleasure of meeting with 
them. 

Wishing you much happiness, and the institution 
with which you are connected the success it so richly 
deserves, I am with great respect, yours truly, 


ANDREW J. STEVENS. 


To W.F Phelps, 8S. T. Bowen, and 
W. W. Clark, Committee, Albany, N. Y. 


Troy Lakes, Sept. 7, 1849. 
Gentlemen of the committee: 


Your kind note of the 25th of July is received, and 
ou have our thanks for this token of your remem- 
rance. It brings to us both pleasure and pain: 
—— in the anticipation of-a gathering we have 
ong hoped for, and pain that we are obliged to an- 
swer no! tothe inquiry in relation to our attendance on 
that occasion, Gladly would we receive that “ wel- 
come” from those “ friends :"" gladly would we return 
the greeting, but important business requires our at- 
tention. Our efforts and interest in the cause of edu- 
cation have borne transportation well. Our hands and 
heads find work to do here. Wisconsin, as a young 
State. is in advance of all her sisters, in her care for 
her educational interests. Her determination is to 
exceed all, though she does not wish to steal the motto 
from her older sister and almost mother, New-York. 
You have our best wishes for the happy accomplish- 
ment of the objects mentioned. In the formation of 
the society we would gladly take part. The dedica- 
tion of the new edifice—we will ‘ rejoice with those 
who rejoice,” but those old “ familiar faces’ would be 
best recognized in those “old familiar rooms. The 
third object, “the renewal of old acquaintance, and a 
cordial interchange of those sentimeats which unite 
all in one common brotherhood,” other things being 
equal, would cause twelve hundred miles to be tra- 
versed by us as fast as steam would bear us o’er waters 
blae and meadows fair. The exercisesof the occasion— 
what Normal would dislike to hear that familiar voice, 
and see that one arm outstretched, as former scenes 
and things were referred to. Of course it would bea 
source of pleasure to us to witness the closing exer- 
cises of the school, but these would have but slight 
attraction, in comparison. 

With best wishes for your success in your great 
work, and in reference to the gathering, hoping that 
you may in truth say, “the happiest time is now,” we 
remian your friends and co-workers. 


SAML. P. COLE, 
MARY L. COLE. 


Burrato Grove, Ogle Co., Ill., Aug. 27, 1849. 


\ Gent. of the Com.—Your circular containing a cor- 
dial invitation to the forthcoming jubilee was duly 
received, and I regret exceedingly that my recent ar- 
rival at the sraiisha tama. with other circumstances, will 
prevent my participating in the festivities of the occa- 
sion. 

Scattered from Milwaukie to the Everglades, and 
from the Connecticut to where the rocky bluffs confine 
the mighty Mississippi, the classes of 47 have carried 
with them those high principles with which they left 
the Normal Hall. I have heard of them in the sunny 
South; I have been with them where the Delaware 
and the Susquehanna spring first to the light of day.— 
Then speeding aspy magic to the far We.t, I have 
found upon the banks of Rock River, a little nest 


entered with me our Atma Mater, and with me left 
her nourishing care. Two years have sufficed thus to 
scatter here and there one, at a distance from the 
Empire State. Less time to thin our ranks and call 
him whose name was.last on our diplomas to his eter- 
nal reward. 

This re-union—this uniting of the class of!’44, that 
as I have heard you tell, assembled one bleak Decem- 
ber day, around a fire in a small apartment, the pic- 
neers of a great experiment, with all the classes up to 
that of °49, which goes from ample halls, fitted a: es- 
pecially for them, the evidences of the triumphant 
success of that experiment—is, even in anticipation, 
enough to send a thrill through the heart. Each will 
meet with some with whom they listened to the lips 
that told of the high responsibilities of the teacher; 
of the nobleness of the calling in which they were en- 
gaged; of theirduties; of their rewards. Words that 
made the heart thrill will come crowding onthe mind. 
Again, he who taught the “poetry of numbers” will 
be among them. Then the “ bony fabric ” of a man, 
from which they learned the crookedest names the 
twenty-six letters ever spelled, will swing before them, 
and the little manikin, as of yore, will modestly bow 
his head within the accustomed glass case. I wish I 
could come. 

That Providence that fixes each his place in the 
great scale of human events, has thrown me upon the 
broad prairie land. The plough has but lately upturn- 
ed the sod, and the axe hewn the oak to shelter from 
the sun and storm. The settler brought with him his 
bible, his spelling book, and his children. Alread 
the school-house is often met with, and many a chure 
corner stone uprises from the late unbroken prairie.— 
A tide of immigration sets steadily in from the east, 
and each wave brings with it a call for instruction. 
Ere long you may hear of State Normal Schools in the 
far West, and not till then can we expect teachers such 
as alone should teach, scattered over the length and 
breadth of her broad prairies. 

With a hearty greeting to one and all of my old 
class mates, as one of the Alumni, about to be enrolled, 
and with an earnest wish that your jubilee may be all 
you expect, and a thousand times more, 

I am, respected teachers, yours, 
J. W. FRISBEE. 

W. W. Clarke, 8. T. Bowen, 

and W. F. Phelps, Committee. 

Put this among your toasts :— 

“A line is said to be normal to a curve when it is 
perpendicular to the tangent line at the point of con- 
tact.”—Davis’ Analyt. Geom., p. 90. 

The “ path of rectitude” is ever straight, and at right 
angles to the tangent of evil. May every Normat’s 
line be a xormal line. “* PHRIsBY.” 


The Association then adjourned to attend the closing 
exercises of the Normal School, after which it was 
adjourned until Sept. 1851. 





AssociaTION OF GRADUATES OF THE StaTE NormaL 
ScuHoot. 


Circular. 


It is fur the interest of the members of this Associa- 
tion, as well as cf the great cause it is designed to ad- 
vance, that its functions should be discharged with 
efficiency and dispatch. The undersigned, therefore, 
submits the following suggestions to members, and all 
others whom they may concern: 

lst. Applications for teachers should describe fully 
the school for which such teacher is desired. That is, 
they should state the number of pupils; the brauches 
to be taught; the character of school buildings; the 
character of district; the general condition of the 
school; the salary to be paid, and whetber or not 
buard is to be included; if included, whether the 





of young immortals watched and taught by one who 


teacher is to board around the district. These none 
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previous to accepting a position, it is requested that 
trustees be particular on these points. Ifthe a ee 
tion is for a Union School, it should state, in addition 
to the above, the number of departments, the number 
of teachers, and the department for which a candidate 
is wanted. 

2d. Members who apply for schools should state, 
explicitly, the kind of situation desired, and the lowest 
salary they would be willing to accept. 

3d. All applications, whether for schools or teachers, 
should be made in writing. 

4th. Letters of application should possess the follow. 
ing characteristics, viz: legibility, clearness and bre- 
vity. 

3th. Other correspondence of the members may be 
mere extended—giving a briet account of their schools, 
their successes; improvements in methods of organi- 
zation, discipline and instruction, tegether with such 
other information as may be useful to the Association. 

6th. Letters from members, asking advice of the 
Faculty on any subject connected with their duties as 
teachers, will be promptly attended to. 

7th. It is obvious that this society will not, at all 
times, be able to furnish, immediately, situations for 
its members. The ability to provide them will be 
limited by the actual number of calls for teachers. 
Such applications, therefore, should be made as early 
as possible, atid should be coupled with persqnal effort, 
on the part of the applicant, to provide for himself. 
Nevertheless, the society will devote itself, promptly 
and energetically, to the interests of its members. 

8th. All communications to the undersigned should 
be post-paid, that the funds of the Association may not 
be too largely drawn upon by the department ot cor- 
respondence. And, as such communications are to be 
= rs on file,” they should be written on good letter 
paper, with a margin on the first page of not less than 
one inch. 

9th. It is to be remembered, that during the months 
of April and October occur the vacations in the State 
Normal School, and that communications directed to 
Albany at that time would not be immediately receiv- 
ed by the undersigned. 


WM. F. PHELPS, Cor. Sec. A. G, 8. N. 8. 








EBSTER’S QUARTO ,DICTIONARY.—The Publishers of 

this work would call the attention of School Committees, 
Teachers, and others interested in the subject of education, to the 
following suggestions from William Russell, Esq., author of * Les- 
sons in Elocution,’” * The American Elocutionist.” and also of a 
Series of School Readers, etc. 1t is believed that no volume can be 
placed in a District School Library, that will be of so great seivice 
to teacher and pupils, as a copy of the new edition of Webster's 


Quarto Dictionary. 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 1849. G. & C. MERRIAM. 


Extract from a Lecture addressed toa Teachers’ Institute. by Wm. 
Russell, Principal of the Merrimack (N. H.) School for Teachers. 


“ The edition of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary, revised by Professor 
Goodrich, I would earnestly recommend to the atteution of all 
teachers who are desirous of becoming fully qualified to give in- 
struction in the English Language The: copious- information 
which that work embodies, on all topics connected with Etymo- 

y—the extreme exactness, as well as the number, extent, and 
fulness of the definitions which it furnishes to every important 
word, render it a mine of philological wealth to iustructors. The 
volunie is, in fact, the teacher’s encyclopedia, as well as lexicon, 
for daily reference. Coulda copy oft be previded, as the perma- 
nent proporty of every district school, the effect, as regards the im- 
provement of instruction, would be deeply and extensively felt, in 
the increased ski! of the teacher, and the higher attainments of his 
pupils, in the most important part of education,—the acquisition of 
an adequate knowledge and proper ure of our own gg? 

At a meeting of the Board of Public Instruction of St. Louis, 
March 13, 1849— : 

* Resolved, That a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dic 
tionory be placed upon the desk of each*teacher in the Grammar 
department of the St. Louis Public Schools, as a book ef reference 
for teachers and pupils.’ 


* Asan American, I am proud of the work. It is gratifying to 
see that it gives sucl: universal satisfaction. I shall recommend it 
as the standard in the pnblic schools of this State.’ 

Tromas H beEnTON, Jr.. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Iowa. 

The town of North Brookfield, noted for thrift and pubjic spirit’ 
have voted to place a papy in the school house of each of their. nine 
districts.— Springfield Republican. 

The work is used as a book of reference in tlre Public S -hools of 
New-York, Utica, &c., &c. 





NOTHER NEW BOOK!—T7o School ‘Teachers, and the 

Friends of Education generally.—Gatgs, StepMAN & Co, 

116 Nassau-street, New-York, Spey this day, Monday, September 

3d, The Second Reader (third book,) of the NATURAL SERIES 
OF READING BOOKS, by Otiver B. Pierce, 


“Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.”— Pope. 
Also an Essay on Reading, Spelling, §c. §c., by the same. 


Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to cail 
and receive copies for examination. 


Those residing in any other part of the United States, who will 
send, postpaid, their post-office address, shall receive gratis, through 
the mail, copies of Peirce’s Primer, Peirce’s First Reader, and 
Peirce’s Second Reader, subject only to postage, which on the Pri- 
mer (bound) is 4} cents; on the First Reader, 64 cents; on the 
Second Reader, 10 cents; the Essay 24 cents. 


The following are some of the features of ““ The Natural Series,” 
when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teash- 
ing the right pronunciation of words, (without continual reference 
to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a per- 
son to be required to spend one-half in going astray, and half ot 
the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to the 
right road. 


I. The Primer; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 72 p 
IT, The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 08 pages. 
IIT. The Second Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 252 p. 
IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in October, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 
VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Keader very soon. 


The Primer presents a new and improved method of learning 
the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are XXXIV 
easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. A 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns {-3—correctly 
the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same lessona, 
_ aye ing to actual usage among the best speakers and writers 
of the day. 


By the various primary works, from the first writing of the lan- 
guage down to the present time, the learner has been taught te 
pronounce {$= incorrectly various Classes of words, but es- 
pecially that very numerous class having the termination ed, not 
spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, dask- 
ed, miss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such 
words as just indicated, finds, later, to his perplexity and discou- 
ragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must 
now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, 
lovd not lov-ed; provd, not prov-ed; nokt, not knock-ed; dashé, 
not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c. &c. 


By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right, first; 
and not the wrong afterwards. 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free 
easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive tyro, and wil 
naturalize the constrained, stiff and artificial reader. 


It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated in their 
intellectual character, than others now in common use, ‘and sim- 
pler, clearer, higher and more attractive and impressive in theit 
moral tone. 


HE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN DOMESTIG 

MEDICINE, sy Keiti Imray, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh: AMERICAN EpITION; one large yol. 8vo —Priee 
in Muslin, git, $3.50—in Sheep. extra, $4. Or the Mail Edition, 
in 12 Nos., paper covers. $3. Published by Gates, Stepman & 
Co , 116 Nassau-street, New-York. 

This work presents a concise but clear view of the predisposing 
causes, premonitory signs, and distinguishing symptoms of disease, 
with the methods of cure recommended, by the most eminent phy- 
sicians. 

The best modes of employing the medicines ini general use are 
faithfully described ; and the most approved rules for regulating 
diet and regimen, during the periods of disease and convalescence, 
are amply furnished. 

The art of preserving health, embracing special Treatise on 
Diet, an a Bathing, Clothing, and Exercise, is fully 
considered. 


The Publishers of the American Edition have introduced Dr. 
Imray’s work with short, illustrated, very complete sketches of 
Anatomy, Physiology. and Surgery; and wi'h directions for the 
Domestic Management of the Sick, the preparation of their food, 
and the economy of the sick room, &c. They have also annexed a 
comprehensive 





MOTHER’S MEDIGAL GUIDE; 


containing Directions for the Preservation of Health during Preg- 
nancy, Rules for Managing the Lyiag-in-Rodm, and the Treatment 
of Infants, including air, clothing, exercise, &c. Also a large num- 
ber of valuable prescriptions, arranged for ready application ; and 
a very full Classified Table of Medicines, exhibiting their mediei- 
nal properties, doses and uses. 


The Index is unusually complete, making the whole a most per- 
fect and valuable work for families, and all whe have care of the 
oung. ‘ 
4 It can confidently be recommended to Physicians and Apotheca- 
ries, as well as to the Public, as a book that will be tound singular- 
ly couvenient for ready reference. 
To Canvassers, Agents and others, wishing to engage im 
the sale of this work, the Publishers would say. that the terms, 
which are liberal, will be made known on application, cither per- 


sonally or by mail, (pre-paid. ) 
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CHOOL BOOKS.—LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish and have for sale, the following Valuable and Standard 
Works, suitable for Schools and Colleges: 
Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical Series. Of this there have been 
published— 


Cesar’s Commentaries, 1 vol. 1Smo., price 59 cents. 

Virgil’s Works, complete. 1 vol. 1Smo. — 75 cents. 

Sailust’s Cataline and Jugurtha. 1 vol. 1Smo., price 50 cents. 

Schmitz’s Latin Grammar, | vol. Smo. price 6) cents. 

Now Ready—Quiatus Curtius Rufus de Gestis Alexandri Magni, 
1 vol. 18mo, with a map, notes, &c. 

Preparing—Schmitz's Introduction to the Latin Grammar, 1 
vol. ikmo; M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Select, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Bolmar’s French Series, containing Colloquial Plirases, 1 vol. 
18mo; Aventures de Telamaque, 1 vol. 12mo; Key to Telemaque, 
1 vol. 12mo; Perrin’s Fables, 1 vol. 12mo; Treatise on the French 
Verbs, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Brewster’s Elements of Optics, 1 vol. 12mo. many cuts. 

Herschell’s Treatise on Astronomy, 1 vol. 12mo. plates and cuts, 

Arnot’s Elements of Physics, | vol. 8vo. many cuts. 

Muller's Pliysics and Meteorology, 1 vol. Svo- 550 cuts. 

Bird’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. 12mo. 372 wood cuts. 

Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Somerville’s Physical Geography, | vol. 12mo. 

White’s Eiement’s of Universal History, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Butler’s Ancient Atlas, | vol. 8vo. colored maps. 

Butler’s Ancient Geography. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Fowne's Chemistry for Students, 1 vol. 12mo. cuts. 

Nearly Ready—Hersciiel’s Outlines of Astronomy, | vol. small 
Svo. 6 plates and many cuts. 





Cae Agen's Wanted to Circulate the following Works. 
Se ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE DIFFUSION OF 

useful knowledgo. Valuable Books for Public, Private, and 
District School Libraries. 

Sears’ Pictorial Family Library. twelve volumes large octavo, 
substantialy bound in leather, embelished with more than two 
thousand engravings, designed and executed by the most eminent 
artists of England and America. 

The entire series of Mr. Sears’ Pictorial Works have been car- 
fully examined, and strongly recommended to -Superintencentsé 
Trustees, and Teachers of Schcols, by the following distinguished 
gentlemen: His Excelleacy Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State 
ef New-York. Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. and 
Superintendent of Common Schools. N. Y. T. Tomeyn Beck, M. 
D., Secretary of the Regenis of the University, N. Y. ‘The Legis- 
lative Committee ov Colleges, Academies, and Comamon Schools 
Rey. Edward Hitchcock, L_ L. D., Presideat of Amherst College, 
and Professor of Geology, Massachusetts. 

From his Excellency HAMILTON Fisu. Gorernor of the State 
of New- York. ALBANY, APRIL 10, 1549 

Mr. RoBErRT SEARS— 

Dear Sir: Llave not had time, amid other engagements, for a 
very thorough examination of the series of Pictorial Works which 
you have been so kind as to send me__I have, however, examined 
them sufficiently to justify mein saying, that they are compiled 
with care, and are highly interesting and useful Family Books, 
pure in their moral tendency, and — with valuable informa- 
tion. They are good books, and worthy of a place in our District 
School Libraries. HAMILTON FISH. 
From the Hon. CuHrisToPHEeR Morcan, Secretary of State, and 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Strate or New-York: SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 2 
Depariment of Common Schools, Aibany, April 10, 1849. § 
Mr. Rovert Sears—S'r 1 have examined your series of Picto- 
rial Works ; 1 find them to contain a large amount of valuable in- 
formation, and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them as 
suitable Books to be introduced into the Common School District 
Libraries of this State. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. * 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Recommendation of Hon. Robert H. Pruyn, Gahriel P. Disos- 
way, James D. Button, James W. Beekman. and Alonzo Johnson, 
Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools. 


. New-York LeGisLatTuRE,—oth April, 1549. 

We have examined the Pictorial Works* edited and published 
by Mr. Robert Sears, 123 Nassau-street, New-York, prepared for 
District School Libraries, and are of the opinion that they deserve a 
place in these institutions—designed as they are for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. 

* The Works alluded to, as having been examined and recom- 
mended for the Libraries, are as follows: “A New and Popular 
Pictorial Description of the United States,’’—“ Pictorial History of 
the American Revolution,’—*“ Scenes and Sketches of Continental 
Europe,”—* Description of Great Britain and Ireland,’—* Picto- 
rial Family Annual,’’—“ Treasury of Knowledge,’’—* Information 
for the People,’—“ The Family Instructor’—* Pictorial Sunday 
Book,’’—“ Bible Biograpliy,’’—* Bible History,’’—and Second Se- 
ries of the “ Wonders of the World.” 


Rosert H Prvuyn, Chairman, Gasriet P. Disosway, 
James D. Button, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, ALONZO JOHNSON. 


From T. Romeyn Beck, M. D., Secretary of the Regents of the 
Office of the S emma _ hae . 
ce of t ecretury of the Regenis of the Unirersity,— 
ad ‘i meme March 12, 1849. 
Mr. Ropert SEARs—Sir: I have given as much time as possible, 


to an examination of your Pictorial! Works. They are all interest- 
ing ; compiled evidently with much care, and profusely illustrated 
with Engravings. I cantivt imagine more useful Books to be intro- 





duced to Families, and particularly to our District School Libra- 
ries and Academies. 

You appear to have followed in the track of the “Library of 
useful knowledge,” and the publications of William and Robert 
Chambers, and will, I doubt not, be rewarded with a portion of the 
popularity that has followed them into Great Britain. It is not, by 
any means, the least of the recommendations of your Books, that 
their morality is pure, that they contain few lines which, on mature 
reflection, you would need to biot. I remain, with sentiments of 
great respect, Yours, very truly, T. ROMEYN BECK. 
From Rev. Epwarp Hircucock, L. L. D..President of Am/eret 

College, and Professor of Geolugy, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Dec. 25, 148. 

Mr. Rosert SeEars—Dear Sir: I have looked over the entre 
Series of your valuable Publications with much interesi and profit, 
and am quite. surprised at the amount of literary labor you have 
performed, and the research it must have cost you to obtain so ma- 
ny fine illustrations, while you have an active superintendenee of 
oi an extensive business. Iam also gratified at the decidedly moret 
and religious influence which your Books will exert, and cannet 
but hope that they will do much to counteract the effects of that 
light and immoral literature which deluges the land, and like the 
frogs of Egypt comes up, even into the kneading-troughs of owr 
kitchens. May you live ong to follow outand perfect your various 
plans. Respectfully and sincerely, your obliged servant, 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 
try~ AGENTS WANTED, in every Town and County through- 
out the Union, tosell * Sear’s New and Popular Pictorial Works 2’ 
universally acknowledged to be the best and cheapest ever publish- 
ed, as they certainly are the most saleable. Auy active agent m 
clear $500 or €1,000a year. A cash capital of at least $35 or $ 
will be necessary. Full particulars of the principles and profits of 
the agency will be given on application, either personally or by let 


al 


ter. The postage must in ali cases be paid. Please to address 
ROBERT SEARS, PusitsHer, 128 Nassau St., New-York 





UNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 216 Pearu street, N. Y., res- 

pectfully call the attention of teachers and others to the follow. 
ing testimonials of Prot. Pinney’s French Books, which are for 
sale at Uieir store, and by booksellers throughout the country 

Gentiemen—Professor Pinney’s Practical French Grammar has 
lately been adopted for ihe use of the classes in the French lan 
yuage in this Academy. My impressions of iis value, above any 
other werk of the kind which we Save used, are most decisive 

5. B. Wootworrns, Prin. Coriand Academy. 

Homer, Cortland Co., May 16, Imty. 

When Pinney’s Practical French Grammar was first issued from 
the press, I examined it with care, and 1 became satisfied tat ii 
was the best work of the kind with which T was acquainted. It 
‘vas immediately introduced intu the Institute, and has been a 
standard text book since that time, and its use has fuily confirmed 
the high opinion IT had previously formed of its merits. Without 
referring in detail to all tts particular excellencies, I might say tha! 
the manner in which the subjunctive mode is treated, constitutes a 
merit that must be obvious to allteaciers who will examine it. Its 
other valuable features will be discovered by both the instructor 
and the pupil. 

The introductory work, * Pinney’s First Book in French.” is 
admirably adapied to tiie use of the younger pupils in the language 

N. W. Benepict, A. M., 
Prin. Rochester Coilegiate Institute and Prof. of Languages 

Rochester, July 21, 19. : 

Pinney’s Practical French Grammar has been in use in this Insti- 
tution during the past year, and has given entire satisfaction. 

Canandaigua, July 23, lsu. Epwarp G. TYLER, 

Prin. Ontario Female Seminary. 

From an examination of Pinney’s Practical French Grammar, 
having had some experience in teaching froin Ollendorff’s methed, 
for use in schools, lam inclined to give preference to the former. 
I regard Piuney as being not only more comprehensive, but as pre- 
senting greater interest and variety in its exercises, at the same 
time there appears to be a more attractive continuity in its develep- 
ment of principles. The fact, also, that Ollendortf confines him- 
self to the masculine article for almost all of the first half of his werk, 
is a great drawback upon it. Wu. T, Gipsen, M. A. 

Waterloo, July 25, 1239. Waterloo Academy. 


I do not hesitate to say that the two books of Mr. Pinney’s, elaci- 
dated by the * keys.’”” whea they are required by the teacher. 
the best aids for a thorough grammatical study of the French, ast 
is spoken, read and writien, with which I am acquainted. 
Respectfully, Geo. C. WHITLOCK, . 
Prof. Math. and Experimental Science. 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, July 10, 1849. 


H. & §S. also publish Webster’s Primary School Pronouncing 
Dictionary, containing 10,000 words more than other School Dic- 
tionaries, and price reduced. Webster’s High School Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Webster’s Dictionary, University edition. Websters 
Dictionary, Pocket edition. Lincoln’s Botany. Botany, Chemistry 
and Philosophy, for Beginners. Mitchel’s Burritt’s Geography and 

Burriit’s Geography and Atlas. Mattison’s Astronomy, Rh- 
lustrated. Pinney’s First Book in French and Key. Pinney‘s 
Practical French Grammar and Key. Goodrich’s Pictorial History 
of the United States, England, France, Greece and Rome. 


TEXT BOOK ON AGRICULTURE; By N. S. Davis, M. 
D.—For Use in Schools.—A Comprehensive and Consise 
Treatise on a subject almost wholly neglected in our District 
Schools. Committees and Teachers would consult the best ii- 
terests of their — by introducing this Text Book into their 
schools, . Forsaleby 
S. S. & W. WOOD, 261 Pearl-street, New-York. 
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YND'S ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS—E. C. & J. 
Bipvte, No. 6 South Fitth street, Philadelphia, publish a series 
of Etymological Class Books, desigiied to promote precision in the 
use, and facilitate the acquisition of a kuewledge of the English 
tanguage, and comprising the following works: 
1, The First Book of Etymology, by J. Lynd, A. M., 215 pp. 12mo. 
2, The Class Book of Etymology, by J. Lynd, A. M.,335 pp. 12mo 
3. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, by J. 
Oswald; Revised and improved by the late Dr. J. M. Keagy: to 
whieh is appended a Key to the Latin, Greek and other Roots, by 
J. Lynd, A. M., 587 pp. 12mo. 


The above named series, or a part of it, is used inthe Public 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts. at Westfield aud West Newtown, 
in the New-York State Normal School at Albany, in the Philadel- 

hia Normal School, in the Public Schools of Philadelpbia. Boston, 
ew-York, (Ward Schools, Nos. 5,16, 19 and 21,) Brooklyn, Balti- 

mere, Hartford, Salem, Cambridge, &¢., &c. 

From Professor J. S. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia Central 
Migh School, author of an English Grammar, Class Books of 
Prose and Poetry, an Exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States, Fe. 


Central High School, Philadelphia. June 15, 1547. 

Gentlemen—I have examined with unusual satisfaction the First 
Book and Class Book of Etymology, by Mr. James Lynd. These 
books, both in their plan and execution, give evidence of having 
been prepared by one practically acquainted with the difficulties of 
the subject, and able successfully to meet them. I have long con- 
sidered the study as one of primary importance, and I am free to 
say that I think Mr. Lynd’s work the greatest advance that has yet 
been made towards a practical and efficient method of teaching it. 
The conviction has been for some time gaining ground, that the 
study of the analysis of words into their elements, of the meaning 
of these elements, and the method of combining them—in other 
werds, the study of Etymology—is essential to the mere English 
scholar, to a proper and intelligeut comprehension of the language. 
These exercises, also, like all rational exercises connected with the 
study of lan e, have been found to be one of the most efficient 
means of disciplining the youthful mind. But hitherto serious dif- 
fieulties have been experienced from the want of text-books pre- 
cisely adapted to the necessities of English scholars; and many 
teachers have omitted what they believed to be an important 
branch of primary instruction, because no method of teaching had 
been presented that seemed sufficiently practical, Mr. Lynd’s 
Books, I think. will go far to remove this difficuity They are evi- 
dently prepared with care, with reference to the wants of scholars 
rather than the display of erudition ; and on a plan that can hardly 
far to commend itself at sight to the experienced teacher. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, JoHN S. Harr. 
To Messrs. E. C. & J. Bippiz. 


The above named works are for sale by Phillips & Sampson, 
Beston ; C. M. Saxton, New-York; Cushing & Bro, Balhimore; 
H. W. Derby & Co., Bradley & Anthony, and J. F. Desilow, Cin- 
Somat; and by the principal booksellers generally, throughout the 

ion. 


Rey BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION: Pub- 
lished by Jenks, Parmer & Co, No. 131 Washinugton-street, 
Boston, and for sale by booksellers and country traders generally : 

Pariey’s Historves.—First Book—Western Hemisphere ; newly 
stereotyped and brought down to the present time, with new En- 
gravings, &c. Second Book—Eastern Hemisphere, brought down 
o a reccnt date, with new Engravings, &c. Third Bood—Ancient 
History. 

Worcester’s Dietionaries.—Elementary—Adapted for Common 
Schools and Academies. Comprehensive—For do., and for gene- 
ral reference, recommended as combining advantages as a Pro- 
neuaciog Dictionary, superior to all others; new edition, enlarged. 

Worcester’s Readers.—Primer, Second Book, Introduction to 
Third do. ; Third and Fourth Book, with lessons in Enunciation, 
Articulations, Pronunciations, Emphasis and Pauses, &c., by Wil- 
Ham Russell. 

Emerson's Watts on the Mind, with corrections, questions and 
supplement; Do. National Spelling Book ; Introduction to do. 

merson’s Arithmetic.—Part 1, containing easy lessons for be- 
ners ; Part 2, lessons for all scholars; Part 3, higher operations ; 
ce to Parts 2 and 3; Questions to Part 3. 

Bailey's Algebra, on the inductive plan, for beginners ; Key todo. 

Goodrick’s History of the United States, adapted to the capacity 
ef youth, brought down to a recent date, and the Constitution of the 
Dutied States added ; Goodrich’s and Emerson’s Questions to do. 

Russeli’s Lessons in Enunciation ; Russell’s Elocution. 

Muste Books for Schools.—Webbd’s Little Songster; Do. Com- 
men School do. 

Prost’s Grammar; Bossul’s French Phrase Book: Holbrook's 
Geometry; Abbot's Little Philosopher; Noyes’ Penmanship; 
Biair’s Outlines of Chronology. 

Sehool Committees, Teachers, &c., desirous of examining any 
of the above supplied without charge; their correspondence soli- 
eited; and where the books are desired for use. liberal arrange- 
meats made for intreduction or permanent supply. 

In addition to the above, always for sale at satisfactory prices, a 
cemplete assortment of School, Music and Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, &c. 








URNHAM BROTHERS, ANTIQUE, MODERN, AND FO- 

REIGN CHEAP BOOK STORE, No. 59 and 60 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass., containing an immense collection of nearly TWwo 
HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES, of rare, scarce, and valuable 
Boeks. in all fhe various Departments of Literature. This tsta- 
blishment affords the best opportunity, to persous wishing to reple- 
wish Libraries, of any in the country, 





7 a EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Published by J. €.' 


Rrixet, 129 Fulton-street, New-Yorx. 

Cobb's Series of School Books, consisting of Cobb’s New First 
Book ; Cobb’s New Primary Spelling Book ; Cobb’s New Spelling 
Book, in six parts; Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No I; Cobb’s 
New Juvenile Reader, No. Il; Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No, 
Ill; Cobb’s New Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, No. IV; Cobb’s 
New North American Reader, No. V ; Cobb’s Old Speller Revised ; 
Cobb’s Oid Juvenile Reader. No. 1 Revised; Cobb’s Old Juvenile 
Reader, No 2 Revised ; Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader, No 3 Revised. 

More than SIX MILLIONS of Coga’s Otv and New sgRIEs of 
School Books have been publisiied and soid. 

No other School books published in this country, have received 
as high commendations as Cobb’s New Series. They have been 
officially adopted and highly recommended in the cities of New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Pittsburgh, 
Reading. &c., and by a large number of county conventions in the 
State of New-York, and in other parts of the United States. 

Two or three extracts from the numerous testimonials : 
Proceedings of the Public School Society in the City of New- 

‘sided York, May 1. 1H, ve 

Resolved, That Cobb’s Series of Readers be introduced into the 
Public and Primary Schools under charge ef the Society, when- 
ever new reading books shall be required. 

The committee having charge of the Night Schools, established. 
by the Board of Education of the City of New-York, in November, 
ne — Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 3 and 4, te be used in those 
schools. 

A similar committee adopted Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
4, for the same schools, October, 1548. 


Proceedings of the Board of Education in the City of Brooklyn, 
November 13th, 1845. 

Resolved, That the Spelling and Reading Books of Lyman Cobb 
be introduced into general use in the Common Schoels of this eity, 
and all resolutions conflicting with this resolution, be, and they are 
hereby repealed. 


“Mr. Cobb is well known to the public, as having furnished 
some of the best sclieol books extant.’’— Commercial Advertiser. 

‘Mr, Cobb’s works have been used and tested, and are consider- 
ed superior in point of ability, system and accuracy to any others.” 
—Spirit of the Times. 

«They are obviously the fruit of great labor, ebservation and 
skill.’—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over one thousand cuts. 

This work has been strongly commended to favorable notice by 
high authority, aud is introduced extensively. 

— Entry Book-keeping, by C. C. Marsh. A book of estab- 
lished reputation. 

Natural Philosophy, a new and highly approved work for schools 
aud Academies. By Hamilton Smith, A. M. 

The Artist’s Class Manual ; being a series of Drawing Cards for 
the use of learners, By Edward Purcell, Designer aud Teacher of 
Drawing. 





i ye? BQOKS FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS.— 
Published by G. P. Putnam, New-York. 

N.B.—Teachers, and School Committees will be supplied with 
ee ies of the following for examination, on application to the pub- 
ishers : 


The Practical Elocutionists, For Colleges, Academies, and High 
Schools. By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Colum- 
bia College. ; : 

*,° This work is confidently recommended to the attention of 
the Teaching Public, and intelligent students, for its thorough prac- 
tical cliaracter. 

It comprjges the author’s system of Elocutionary Instruction 
which, duvfng a long course of successful professional practice 
has been most satisfactorily tested and stamped by public approval. 

A close analytical directéon of theeense and construction of lan- 
guage is made theleading principle of instruction, rather than a 
servile adherence to elabogme mechanical rules. Nature is at all 
times followed as the ofily sure teacher. The perceptive and rea- 
soning powers of the Pupil are constantly brought into action, and 
the few essential rules of the art are so simplified and adapted, en 
these principles, as to become ‘qply the subordinate auxiliaries in 
the acquirement of an earnest. natural and unaffected mode of de- 
Kivery. a 

A copious and varied selection of examples, from the best au- 
thors, are given for practice in the illustration of the system, the 
larger portion of which have never before been incorporated into 
any similar work. They will be foundof an uniform high toned 
character, and will furnish to the youthful pupil a vocabulary et 
thought and information on topics of general importance and in- 
terest.—l2mo in August. 

The Crayon Reading Book ; comprising selections from the 
various writings of WASHINGTON IRVING, prepared fur the use of 
schools.—-l2mo in August. ° 

*,* This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sket- 
ches of character, and historical pictures from the life of Columbus, 
Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebridge Hall, Sketch 
Book, d&c., arranged so as to form an acceptable and useful reading 
book ior the higher classes in schools and academies. 


The Botanical Text Book ; by Prof. A. Gray, of Harvard Col- 
lece. With 1000 Engravings on weod. New edition 12mo, $1.76. 
“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.”—Siu- 
man’s Journal 

Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy ; 

$3 


comprising the most re- 
cent discoveries.”” New edition, Svo, 50. 


Wee 


A Chemical Text Book ; ‘by O. W. Gisss, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Free Academy, New York. 12mo, in preparation, 
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A Mythological Text Book ; with original illustrations. Adapted 
to the use of Universities and High Schools, and for popular read- 


ing. ByM. A. Dwicut. With an Introduction by TayLor Lewis, 
Professor of Greek in the University of New York; 12mo, half 
bound, $1.50. 


Also, a fine edition in octavo, with illustrations, cloth, $3; cloth 
gilt. €3.50 ; half morocco, top edge gilt, $3.75. ‘ 

* * This work has been prepared with great care, illustrated with 
effective outline drawinzs and is designed to treat the subject in 
an original, comprehensive and unexceptionable manner, 80 as to 
fill the place, as a text book, which is a unsupplied ; while it is 
also an attractive atid readable table book for general use. It 
ne as a textbook in many of the leading colleges and 
schools. 

“ Asa book of reference for the general reader, we know not its 
equal. The information it contains is almost as necessary to the 
active reader of modern literature, as for the professed scholar.””— 
Home Journal. : : 

“ A valuable edition to our elementary school books, being writ- 
ten in good taste and with ability. and well adapted to popular in- 
struction.”"—Prof. Webster, N. Y. Free Academy. 

New York Public School Drawing Cards ; Stucies in Drawing, 
in a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards: beginning with the 
most elementary studies, and adapted for use at home and schools. 
By BENJAMIN H. Cog, teacher of Drawing. In ten series, marked 
one to ten, each containing about eighteen studies : 25-cents each 
pacquet. 

The design is— 

1, To make the exercise in drawing highly interesting to the 

upil : 
. 2 To,make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as 
to enabi¢ any teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to 
instruct his pupils to advantage. 

3, To take the place of one-half the writing lessons, with confi- 
dence that the learner will acquire a knowledge of writing in less 
time than is usually required : 

4, To give the pupils a bold, rapid and artist-like style of draw- 


ing. 

They are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judg- 
ment, one of the best series of lessons in drawing, which we have 
met with. The author justly remarks, that “ the whole is so sim- 

lified as to enable any teacher, without previous study, to instruct 

is pupils with advantage.” 





TEACHERS AND PARENTS.—A Uniform Series of Ele- 
mentary School Books _ Eclectic Educational Series. . 
This series is now too well known, its merits are too thoroughly 
established, to render any new encomiums necessasy. Each vo- 
lume comprised in it, was prepared with the utmost care ; the de- 
sign being tu furnish the youth of our country with a uniform and 
eomplete Series of Elementary School Books, as nearly perfect, as 
jn the nature of things, phesibfe. No labor nor — has been 
in the pursuit of this object. Those engaged in this arduous 
work, have the gratification of an approval, heretofore unparallel; 
ed, by the educational public, of both their design and its execution 
in the Eclectic Educational Series. It is now more ¢xtensivel 
adopted as the Standard Series of Class Books in our best schoo 
and academies, than any other similar work, ; 
Annexed will be founia list of the books cémprised in the Speli- 
ing and Reading courses : 
Reading and Spelling Course. ra 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer; McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling’ Book, 
144 pages, 12mo; McGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 108 pp. 18moy 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, 192 pages, l6mo ; McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Third Reader, ge 12mo: McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth 
Reader, 336 pages, 12mo; McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guideg or Fifth 
Reader, 480 pages, k2mo. s 
The Hemans Young Ladies’Reader, for Female scMlools, com- 
iled expressly for the Eclectic Educational Serieg. ~ By Dr. T. L. 
inneo, 480 pages. 12mo. .* - ‘ 
From the Teachers in the Public Schools, Chicago, Mlinois. 
We, the undersigned, teachers in th®Pubic schools of Chicago, 
have used Sanders’ Series of Readers and Spelling Book for some 
months, with constantly increasing aversioh—having almost daily 
detected some grammatic blunder, gr failure in the plan, or execu- 
iion of the plan of the work. ie ih 
Within the last three months, yet ave carefully examined the 
Eclectic Series of Readers and_Spetling Book, and without hesita- 
tion or reservation, we proyjoftince it the very best series that we 
have ever seen, as concerns the plan (which is excellent,) the exe- 
cution of the plan (which js admirable,) and the variety, elegance, 
and high-tone peg ieg bag the lessons in each and every number. 
There are features in the last above named series (to be found in 
no other series which we have ever scen) that are of incalculable 
benefit to the teacher. We cannot but hope for McGuffey’s 
Readers and Speller a wide-spread popularity and extensive use. 


(Signed) §. D. Sturtevant, A. W. Ingalls, S. Taylor, E. J. Fer- 
guson, R.M.°-Young, M. Whitlock, M. ©. Durant, A. Whecler, H. 
B. Rasseter, A. M. Day, L. F. Chamberlain. 

«November 10, 1847. 

Fie undersigned, teachers, fully concur iu the above expressed 

. Opinion of Sander’s Series, and recommendation of McGuffey’s 
Series of Readers and Spelling Book. 

St. Charles.—(Signed) Ansell Smith, N. V. Leonard, J.P. Vance, 
D. M. Jones, J. P. Vance, D. M. Jones, A. C. Ward. 

Oswego.—C. G. Martin, R. H. Woolscraft. 

Elgin —Mrs L. S Lovel. 

Aurora.—H. F. Kingsbury, E. Shoemaker, H. S. Robinson, S. E. 
Leonard, L. A. Parsons. 

Naperville.—M. B. Gregory, L. M. Chance, P. J. Turner. 

Published by CLARK AUSTIN & Co., 205 Breadway, 
New: York. 
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Sy open BOOKS Pvusuisuep spy Capy & Burcess, Boolsel- 
lers and Stationers, 60 John-street, New-York. 
Ackerman’s Natural History, 12mo., halr bound; American Ea- 
— or Intellectual Definer, by R. Clagget, A. M.; Etlocutian 
ade Easy, by R. Clagget, A. M. ; Gurnsey’s History of the United 
States, pages; Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic anf 
Key, !8mo ; Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key, 12mo., half bound; 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography ; Smith’s Quarto, or 
Second Book in Geography ; Smith’s Geography and Atlas ; Smiths 
Illustrated Astronomy, quarto ; Smith’s Abridged do. with plat : 
Tower’s First Reader (or Gradual Primer,) half bound; Towe 
Second do. (or Introduction to Gradual Reader); Tower’s Inter- 
mediate Reader; Tower’s Third Reader (or Graduate Reader}; 
Tower's Fourth (or North American Second Class Book) ; Tower’s 
Fifth (or North American First Class Book); Tower’s Gradual 
Speller ; Tower’s Gradual Lessons in English Grammar; Tower's 
Intellectual Algebra and Key, 18mo. 

Smith’s First Book in Geography is a simple, concise, compre- 
hensive, and useful treatise for children; it begins with the very 
first elements, and proceeds step by step at a pace adapted to that 
ofachild; he is made to understand what he learns; it is illustra- 
ted with 126 engravings and 20 elegant maps. 

Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book of Geozraphy.—The same ge- 
neral remarks as are made of the First Book may be —- te 
this; lt is of course enlarged and extended, as it necessarily would 
be, in order to adapt it to the advanced classes and more mature 
learners; it is constructed on the same philosophical principles, 
illustrated in a style equally bold and attiactive, and executed with 
the same care and skill as the smaller one ; the arrangement of the 
matter is entirely different from any other work before the publig 
and is believed to be such as will greatly facilitate the acquisition 
of geographical knowledge ; the maps and text are embraced in the 
same volume (quarto form) ; the questions on the map are answer- 
ed on the opposite page at the same opening; the maps are from 
steel plates and eleganily colored. 

Smith’s Geography and Atlas.—This work so favorably known 
to the public, forms the third book of the series, and is designed for 
those who desire a more extended course than is contained in the 
foregoing .books. 

Smith’s Practical Mental Arithmetic.—Containing Mental Arith- 
metic with the use of the slate. ‘This work has been long before 
the publie, and is well known to most teachers. 

Snmith’s New Arithmetic.—l2mo., in which the whole of Arith- 
metic is embraced in one book, divided into three parts; it is 
adapted to all classes of learners. There are many things new 
this work, and of —o utility to men of business. 

Those interested in Education are particularly requested to ex- 
aminéthe above works. 

Booksellers, merchants, teachers, &c., can be supplied at fair pri- 
ves, for cash or approved credit, with any kind of school and mis- 
cellaneous books, by CADY & BURGESS, 

No. 60 John-st. 








EW AND VALUABLE BOOK.—A MANUAL OF MORALS, 
by Miss A. Hai: For Common Schools; adapted also to 
the use of Families. 
“ The Child is Father of the Man.” 


‘Tis a fond, yet a fearful thing to rule, 
\* O’er the opening mind in the village school; 
: Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will, 
. What ye write on the tablet remains there still, 
And an Angel’s work is not more high, 
Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 

Second Edition, Revised and Sterotyped.—This admirable little 
Manual by Miss HALt, formerly Principal of the Female Semina- 
ry, Andover, has met the warm approbation of some of the best 
scholars in New-England, and has alreacy been introduced inte 
several Academies, and other schools. It is just such a work as 
has long been needed, and we believe its general introduction inte 
the Public and Private Schools of our country, will have a most 
happy influence in shaping the course of the rising generation. 

fon. Nathan Weston, L. L. D., late Chief Justice of Maine, says, 
Ihave read with attention and interest, the Manual of Morals. The 
style is remarkably lucid and perspicuous. The principles of mo- 
ral obligation, are made easy to the apprehension of youth, and 
cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improvement in a branch 
of education which has been too much neglected. 

From Rev. Dr. Tappan, Augusta, Maine.—The design of this 
book is one of high importance. So far as I can judge of its merits 
from that portion of it which I have had the opportnnity of exam- 
ining, 1 am prepared to recommend it, as a valuable addition to 
American School Books. 

From Rev. Emerson Davis, D. D., Member of the Mass. Board of 
Education.—I have read with no small degree of interest the sheets 
of the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend it to School 
Committees and Teachers. It inculcates a system of sound moral- 
ity, based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a 
book is a great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—I cordially recommend this Manuel 
to the attention of the public. ‘The want of such a text book is se- 
riously felt, and the work before us seems admirably adapted te 
meet that want. 

From Rev. Jonas Burnham, Principal of the Female Academy, 
Augusta, Me.—This is an excellent work, and it appeared at the 
right time. We have good books on most subjects essential to edu- 
cation, but have felt great inconvenience from want of one on 
morals, well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the 
pupils in our academies and public schools. This work is pre- 
pared with that design, and is admirably fitted to its object. I 
shall immediately adopt it. 





Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT. 
23 Cornhill, Boston, 
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ARK H. NEWMAN & CO.’S LIST OF VALUABLE 

SCHOOL BOOKS.—Thompson’s Table Book ; oo 
Mental Arithmetic; Thompson’s Practical Arithmetic; Thomp- 
sen’s High Arithmetic. 

These arithmetics have been published less than four years, and 
yet such is their merit in the estimation of practical teachers, that 
they have been adopted, and are now in use in the public schools 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Hartford, Springfield. Bridge- 

rt, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse, Auburn. 

hey are also in use in many of the best academies and schools in 
the various States of the Union. Teachers are furnished with 
copies of either for examination with a view to use. 

Sanders’ Series of School Books, Comprising Sanders’ Pictorial 
Primer, 48 pp: Sanders’ School Reader, First Book, 120 pp; San- 
ders’ School Reader, Second Book, 180 pp; Sanders’ School Read- 
er. Third Book, 250 pp ; Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book, 304 
yp ; Sanders’ School Reader, Fifth Book, 456 pp; Sanders’ Spel 

ing Book. Five Millions sold, and the demnand constantly increas- 

ing! No series of school books, during the short period from their 
first publication, has had so wide a circulation, or been so favorably 
received by teachers aud the friends of education, as Sanders’ 
Series of Reading Books. They have been officially adopted in 
almost every county ia the State of New-York, as the uniform 
series ui text books. 

They are also extensively used in New England, and in the 
Southwest and Western States. i 

Willson’s Historical Series.—Willson’s Juvenile American His- 
tory; Willson’s History of the United States; Willson’s American 
History ; Willson’s Chart of American History ; Willson’s Outlines 
of General History, (im preparation.) 

Wiilson’s Histuries have received the unqualified recommenda- 
ion of many of the first scholars in our country, 

McElligott’s Young Analyser; McEiligott’s Avalystical Manual ; 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader ; Gray’s Elements of Chemistry ; Litch- 
cock’s Elements of Geology ; Newman’s Practical Rhetoric. 

School Singing Books.—The Young Choir ; The School Singer ; 
The Young Melouist ; Flora’s Festival. 

The above Singing Books are by that indefatigable teacher and 
excellent musician, William B. Bradbury, who has been so suc- 
cesstul in the instruction of children in music. They are the best 
singing books published for use in day schools. 

Our great aim has been to publish none but the best tert books 
for schools, and we believe that none better are to be found than 
those | ag mc by us. Their already extensive use in every 
state of the Union is some evideuce of the estimation in which they 
are held. 

Mark H. NEwMAN, 
a Henry Ivison, 


ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, PusitsHep By Hocan & 
Tuompson, Philadelphia, and for sale by the booksellers of 
the City and State of New-York. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part First—for young learners 
—by Frederick Emerson, late Principal in the Department of Arith- 
metic, Boylston School, Boston 

The North American Arithmetic, Part Second—Uniting Oral and 
Written exercises in ——— chapters—by Frederick Emer- 
son. The Key to the North American Arithmetics, by Frederick 
Emerson. 

The Fourth Class Reader, or Lessons for Little Readers, by B. 
D. Emerson, late Principal of the Adams Grammar School, Boston. 

The Third Class Reader, for the Younger Classes in Schools, by 
B. D. Emerson. - 

The Second Class Reader, for the Middle Classes in Schools, by 
B. D. Emerson. 

The First Class Reader, for the use of the Advanced Classes in 
Schools, by B_ D. Emerson. 

Russell’s History of Greece and Rome. The Publishers beg 
leave to call the attention of Teachers and School Committees to 
the above series of Schoo! Books. Emerson’s Arithmetics are now 
used and highly approved of by a large number of the public and 

rivate schools of the country. Emerson’s Class Readers are wide- 

v known for the chasteness and appropriateness of the literary se- 
lections, adapted to the different classes of learners, and calculated, 
from their high moral tone, to result in pérmanent benefits to the 
head and heart of the learner. 


HE BEST DICTIONARY, for all who wish to possess a cor- 

rect and comprehensive vocabulary of the English Language, 
is Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary. which is a 
complete Pronpuncing Dictionary, containing upwards of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS. Free from all innovations 
in Orthography, and being in all respects agreeable to the writ- 
ings of the most polite scholars of Europe and America. It is used 
and recommended by the Presidents of nearly every College in 
the Union, and by probably a larger number of literary men than 
have ever recommended any similar work. 

“T shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best authority.”— 
James Kent. 

‘The most comprehensive and concise of all the Dictionaries 1 
am acquainted with.”’—Robert Chambers, author of Ency. of 
English Literature. * 

“}t does not assume to realize a theory, or to make the language 
what the author thinks it should be, but confines itself to the legiti- 
mate province of showing whatitreally is For constant reference, 
and as a guide in spelling and pronunciation, Worcester’s Diction- 
ary is, beyond question, the BEsT extant.”—Rochester American. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28. 1848. 
* Order, That a copy of Worcester’s laige wicuonary be furnish- 
ed to each department of the schools, to be 4 as a book of refer- 
ence.” - Attest, ’ §. F. McCueary, Sec’y. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, and for sale by 
Booksellers. 


: 199 Broadway, New-York. 








LASS BOOK OF ZOOLOGY.—D. APPLETON & Co. have 

oe published a Class Book of Zoology, designed to afford to 
~~ in Common Schools and Academies a knowledge of the an} 
mal kingdom—with a list of the different species found in the state 
of New-York—the whole scientifically and systematically arranged 
by Professor Jagger. Illustrated with numerous cuts; 1 vol, 18mo ; 
price 42 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 
From Professor Taylor Lewis, of New- York University. 


“Thave been reading with intense interest and pleasure your 
Class Book of Zoology inteaded for pupils in common schools and 
academies. The study of Natyral History, as you observed in your 
preface, has not hitherto received that attention which its relative 
importance demands, and although devoted myself to other and 
quite a different class of labors, I can easily appreciate the value of 
your favorite science, and the delight which, when properly taught, 
it must ever possess for the young mind. Your Class Book seems 
to me admirably adapted to make the subject attractive ; and there 
is the greater merit in this, because you have accomplished your 
object without stripping the study of its methodical, scientific as- 
pect. Some,in attempting to bring this and kindred branches down 
to the capacity of children, (as they say,) have in fact brought down 
the dignity of the science; or rather, made it no science at all, in 
their zeal to avoid technicalities and studied arrangement; and have 
thus produced mere picture and story books, instead of regular and 
instructive systems of knowledge. In this way the great benefits of 
classification are lost, and mere temporary aud satialing amuse- 
ment is gained ; instead of those habits of urder and method which 
studies of this nature, as you well say, ave happily calculated to 
form, and which must be essential features of ail sound education. 
Iam much pleased with the neatness and aécuracy every where 
manifested in your translations of the technical names, and also 
with your happy manner of connecting science with the practical 
business of lite. This, it is true, is not the end of science, nor even 
the lughest stimulus to its pursuit. Still it may be reckoned among 
its valuable benefits to mankind; and it may therefore be regarded 
as one great merit of your Class Book, that whilst you point out 
the utilities of knowledge, you can keep those utilities in their pre- 
per place, as subordinate to the higher nature which attracts the 
mind to the enthusiastic study of science for its own sake. 

Your Class Book of Zoology ought to be introduced into all the 
public and private schools of this city, and I should rejoice, for your 
own sake, and for the sake of sound science, to hear of its obtaining 
the public patronage which it deserves.” 


From Dr. T.. Romeyn Beck, of Albany. 

“The copy of your book, of which "pa advised me last week, 
reached me this morning. I am pleased with its contents. Of its 
accuracy I can have no question, knowing your long and ardem 
devotion to the study of Natural History. It will be peculiarly use- 
ful to the young pupil, in introducing him to a knowledge of our 
native animais.”’ 

From Rev. Dr. Campbell, Albany. 

“ Your Class Book reached me safely, and I am delighted with it; 
but what is more to the - , gentiemen who know somethi 
about Zoology, are delighted with it, such as Dr. Beck and Prog 
Cook of our Academy. I have no doubt that we shall introduce it. 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 

“ The distinguished ability of the author of this work, both while 
engaged during nearly ten years as professor of Botany, Zoology, 
and modern languages at Princeton College. N. J., and since as a 
lecturer in some of the most distinguished literary institutions, to- 
gether with the rare advantages derived from his extensive travels 
in various parts of the world, under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia, affording superior facilitje: for the acquisition of know- 
ledge in his deparimeut, having mést uappily adapted Prof. Jagger 
to the task he has with so much ability performed, viz, that of pre- 
senting to the public one of the most simple, engaging and useful 
Class Books of a that we have seen. It is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the purpose he had in view, namely, of supplying a school 
book on this subject for our common schools and academies which 
shall be periectly comprehensible to the minds of beginners. In 
this respect, he lias, we think,, most admirably succeeded, and we 
doubt not that this little work will become one of the most popular 


Class Books of Zoology in the country.” 





A NEW TEXT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS—MAGNALL’S HIs- 
TORICAL QUESTIONS. 

D. Appleton & Co. have recently published Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Questions, by Richard Magnall, first American from the 
Sith London edition, with large additions, adapted for schools in 
the United States, by Mrs. Julia Lawrence, illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings, 1 vol, 12mo, price $1. < 

ConTENTs.—A Short View of Scripture History, from the Crea- 
tion to the Restoration of the Jews—Question from the early ages 
to the time of Julius Casar—Miscellaneous questions in Grecian 
History—Miscellaneous questions in General History, chiefly an- 
cient— Questions containing a skeich of the most remarkable events 
from the Christian Erato the close of the Eighteenth Century— 
Miscellaneaus questions in Roman History—Questions in English 
History, from the invasion of Cesar to the Reformation—Continu- 
ation of questions in English History, from the Reformation to the 
present time—Abstract of early British History—Abstract of En- 
glish reigns from the Conquest—Abstract of the Scottish reigns— 
Abstract of the French reigns, from Pharamond to Philip I—Con- 
tinuation of the French reigns from Louis VI to Lduis Phillippe— 
Questions relating to the History of Ameriea, from its discovery to. 
the present time—Abstract of Roman kings and miost distinguished \ 
heroes—Abstract of the most celebrated Grecians—Of Heathen 
Mythology in general—Abstract of Heathen Mythology, &¢., dec, 
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ROWN’S GRAMMAR.—TueE First Serres‘ and the Instt- 
TUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by GooLD Brown, have 
been several years before the public, and have been adopted as the 
Text Books in this department of learning, in many of the Aca- 
demies, District and Normal Schools, throughout the country. 

Although several new Grammars have been published within a 
few years, and much effort made to introduce them to public favor, 
yet, from the increased demand for Brown’s works, the publishers 
confidently believe, that practical Teachers still regard them as the 
best yet published. 7 

Teachers and literary gentlemen in various parts of the Union, 
have given strong recommendations in favor of these Grammars, 
among which are the following: . 

“Goold Brown’s Grammar is the most scientific and decidedly 
popular Grammar of the ~— Lauguage now extant. It bas 
been recommended by several County Superintendents, and adopt- 
~ by a majority of the Common Schools.’’—Rochester Evening 

‘ost. 

“ This is a work which has stood the test of many years’ expe- 
reence in some of the best institutions in ie country.”—Aibany 
Evening Journal. 

“ A work that is so highly recommended by Emerson, Griscom, 
@eL Stone, and such an array of Deputy Superintendents, must pos- 
sess superior merit. Having examined the work ourselves, we are 
satisfied of its superiority, and give our voice for its introduction 
imto our schools.” — Oswego P. ium, 

“A work perhaps the very best of its kind, and of which the ac- 
curacy is far more than usual.”—Edgar A. Poe. 

*1 do not hesitate to pronounce them the very best treatises that 
have fallen under my observation. In simplicity and perspicuity 
ef style, systematic and philosophical arrangement, | think Mr. 
Brown admirably excels.” 

CHARLES EDWARDS, 
Instructor of North School for Boys, Marblehead, Ms. 
These Books are published by 


SAMUEL S. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pearl-street, New-York. 


a for sale by the Booksellers generally throughout the United 
es. 





DUCATILONAL TEXT BOOKS, PustisHep By A. S. 
BARNES & CO., No. 51 John-street, New-York. 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 

I. The Arithmetical Course.—1, Primary Table Book; 2, First 
Lessons in Aritiimetic ; 3, School Arithmetic (Key separate). 

IE. The Academic Course —1, The University Arithmetic (Key 
arate); 2, Practical Geometry and Mensuration ; 3, Elementary 
ebra (Key separate) ; 4, Elementary Geometry ; 5, Davies’ Ele- 

ments of Surveying. 

Ill. The Collegiate Course.—1, Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra ; 2, 

Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry ; 3, Davies’ Ana- 
trtical Geometry ; 4, Davies’ Descriptive Geometry ; 5, Davies’ 
Shade, Shadows, and Perspective. 6, Davies’ Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. 
“SThese works have an established national reputation, and will be 
the common standards to which the largest portion of the students 
ef the present day will hereafter refer. hey are the standard 
teat books of the Free Academy, New-York. 


Chambers’ Educational Course, Edited by D. M. Reese, M. D. 
LL. D.—\, Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledge, or Lessons on 
Common Things, Common Objects, and the Sciences; 2, Cham- 
bers’ Elements of Drawing and Perspective. by John Clark ; 3, 
@hambers’ Elements of Natural Philosophy: 4, Chambers’ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry and Electricity, 4 D. B. Reid and Alexander 
Bain; 5, Chambers’ Vegetable Animal Physiology. by G. Hamil- 
ton ; 6, Chambers’ Elements of Zoology (Illustrated) ; 7, Chambers’ 
Elements of Geology, by David Page. 

The Messrs. Chambers (whose works are so favorably known in 
the different departments of literature, throughout this country as 
well as Europe,) have employed the first professors in Scotland in 
the preparation of the above works. They are now offered to the 
schools of the United Siates, under the American revision of D. M. 
Reese, M. D., LL. D., late Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
City and County of New-York. 
Parker's First Lessons, aud Parker’s Compendium of Natural 

Philosophy: Twenty-Sixth Edition. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. E. Everson, D. D., Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Upper Canada, dated Toronto, May 15, 

“Tam happy to say that Parker’s Philosophy will be introduced 
and adopted in ‘ Victoria College’ at the csmmencement of the next 
collegiate year, in Autumn, and TI hope that will be but the com- 
mencement of the use of so valuable an Elementary work in our 
schools. The small work of Parker's (Parker’s First Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy) was introduced the last term ina primary 
elass of the institution referred to, and that with great success. I| 
intend to recommend its use shortly in the Model School in this 
eity, and the larger work to the students of the Provincial Normal 

ool.’ 

Emma Willard’s Histories and Charts.—Willard’s History of 
the United States. or Republic of America, new and enlarged edi- 
tion, 8vo; Willard’s School History of the United States, new and 
enlarged edition; Willard’s Universal History in Perspective, Svo; 








Penmanship and Book Keeping.—Fulton & Eastman’s Chiro- 
graphic Charts, and Key ; Fulton & Eastman’s Penmanship, Writ- 
ing and Copy Books; Fulton & Eustman’s Book Keeping, and 
Blanks. 

Brooks’ Greek and Latin Classics.—Brooks’ First Latin Les- 
sons, |12mo; Brooks’ Ovid's Metamorphoses, Svo, sheep; Brooks’ 
aeagt og Lessuns, 12mo; Brooks’ Greek Collectanea Evange- 
lica. L2mo. 

S. W. Clark’s New English Grammar.—A work in which words 
phrases and sentences are classified, according to their offices an 
their relations to each other; illustrated by a complete system of 
Diagrams 

R. G. Parker’s Rhetorical Reader, or Exercises in Rhetorical 
Reading, with a series of Iutroductory Lessons, designed to fami- 
liarize readers with the pauses and other marks in general use.— 
Just published. 

Northend’s Young Speaker, intended for young scholars. 

Dr. Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, complete edition, 
with questions by J. A. Denman. 

Kingsley’s Juvenile Choir, and Young Ladies’ Harp. - 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching.—“ It isa grand book, 
and I thank heaven that you have written it.” —Horace Mann, ina 
letter to the author. : 

Barnard on School Architecture, or Contributions to the Ln- 
provement of School Houses in the United States. 


ALFRED S. BARNES. HENRY L. BURR. 


i «oe GREEK LEXICON, 1468 pages. Price $3.75. 
This Lexicon having been re-written and greatly enlarged and 
improved by the addition of ge | fifty per cent. to its contents as 
originally published, is now one of the most complete and accurate 
Vocabularies of the Greek Language; and is pronounced by com- 
petent teachers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. 
Among its excellences are the following: 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of obscure words 
and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the Attic ora- 
tors being given in terms found in Kent and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anomalous 
nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particular class of 
Greek authors. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 

This Lexicon isin every respect an excellent one. (Professor 
Felton, Cambridge. } 

The best extant for Colleges and Schools. [Professor Robinson, 
New-York. 

Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen. ([Litera- 
ry World. Published by 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Water-st., Boston. 








EW ARITHMETIC, Pvs.isuep By D. Brxsy, 122 Fulton- 
street, New-York. 

First Book in Arithmetic—Comprising Lescons in Number and 
Form, for Primary and Common Schools; by FRDEERICK A. 
Apams, A. M. One new feature in this work is. that it exhibits the 
Decimal Law of Numbers in connexion with the formation of nu- 
meral words, and thus leads the child to a knowledge of this im- 
may faw of calculation in the first steps of his study. It com- 

ines a variety of operations on the small nnmbers first introduced ; 
progresses gradually from smal! numbers to those that are larger, 
and is so arranged as to lead the pupils to do a large amount of 
work, while the teacher says but little. 

Arithmetic, Mental and Written—For Common and High 
Schools, 300 pages, by FREDERICK A. ADAms, A. M. 

This work is designed to follow the First Book in Arithmetic, 
and, with it, to furnish a complete system of Arithmetical Instruc- 
tion for Schools. It consists of Two Parts. The First, comprising 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, is designed to train the 
pupil to the ready performance of mental operations in large num- 

rs without the use of the slate. It also contains such explana- 
tions of the laws of numbers as will free the pupil from bon to 
Arithmetical rules. In this way it is believed two important ob- 
jects have been gained ; and that this part of the work will be wel- 
comed, both by teachers and by men of business, as a valuable aid 
in this branch of Education. 

The Second part contains an extended and varied practice in all 
the branches of Written Arithmetic necessary to train the student 
for busines, or fit him for a higher course of mathematical studies. 

The Publisher would respectfully invite the attention of Teach- 
ers, of Schoo] Committees, and of all interested in education, to this 
work; and would present to their consideration the following ex- 
pression of opinion respecting its merits : 

RECOMMENDATION. 


From Professor Chase, of Dartmcuth College. Hanover. 

Mr. F. A. ADAMs—Mv Dear Sir: I have examined with some 
care, your Treatise on Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it. 
The practice and habit of extending mental operations to large 
numbers is of great utility. I bave occasion very frequently to see 
the inconvenience that young men suffer from want of such a ha- 
bit. Not less valuable than the habit of operating mentally upon 
large numbers, is the habit of pertorming the more advanced ope- 


Willard’s American Chronographer, a Chart to aid in the study of | rations of Arithmetic without the aid of the pencil. I like very 


Willard’s United States; Willard’s Temple of Time, a Chronolo- 
gical Chart of Universal History; Willard’s English Chronogra- 
pher; Willard’s Historic Gaide tor Schools. 

The Histories of Mrs. Willard receive the stamp of approbation 
wherever known ; and stand unrivalled for accuracy, and adapta- 
tion as text books for the sehool room, or reading bovke for the 
library and class reom. 


much alzo, the manner in which you have treated several of the 
principles which you have developed ; as for example, the subject 
of the common divisor, the least common multiple, the roots, ratio 
and proportion. These are but few of the subjects, but I mention 
them as examples. I think the book will do much to promote the 
effort of teaching arithmetic—by demonstration and explanation. 
Tam, dear sir, very traly yours, &c, . CHASE. 





District. 


Clerk of 








